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‘By JouN Hays GARDINER, Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard University ; GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor 
of,English in Harvard University; and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Dean of Simmons College, formerly Supervisor of Schools in 
Boston. 





The ‘Manual of Composition and Rhetoric” is 
intended for those secondary schools that desire a 
clear, scholarly, and somewhat extended treatment 
of the subject, adequate for the four years of the 
secondary-school course, and in full accord with col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

The book emphasizes and exemplifies the con- 
nection between composition and literature, 
shows how reading helps composition, and 
composition should help in the appreciation of 
literature. The pupil! is led to examine literature 
with which he is already familiar, or which he is re- 
quired to study in his regular course in English (the 
books assigned for college preparatory reading being 
largely drawn upon), and to apply the principles in 
his own language. 


and 
how 
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MEETING. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
February 25, 26 and 27. 


Twice as many as usual. 


Nineteen years since last meeting 





Now for Cleveland in July. 

Fifty per cent. more than ever. 

Sixteen hundred registrations. 

Newspapers gave meagre reports. 

Weather was on its good behavior. 

Many more women than ever be- 
fore. 

Nearly every speaker was within 
time. 





There was no slimly attended 
meeting. 

Attendance far ahead of all other 
years. 


The badges were the most beauti- 
ful yet. 

Oklahoma was well advertised any way. 

Ten college professors on the program. 

None were better heard than the women. 

The superintendent of Hawaii was there. 

It was indeed a superintendents’ meeting. 

All trains provided good accommodations. 

The industrial afternoon was rather chaotic. 

Eighteen city superintendents on the program. 

Fighteen state superintendents or the program. 

Practically everyone on the program was pres- 
ent. 

Six normal principals and teachers on the pro- 
gram. 

The South did more than twice as well as ever 
before. 

Every reference to Dr. William T. Harris called 
forth applause. 

The woman’s session was the brightest, clearest, 
freshest of any. 

Despite sight-seeing attractions, all meetings 
were largely attended. 

Lowa had upwards of twenty of her leading edu- 
cators in Washington. 


Superintendent Frank B. 


Cooper of 
won universal admiration. 


Seattle 


Oh, but the change in the personnel since the 
meeting was here before! 

Every state, territory, dependency, and impor 
tant city was represented. 

Four women on the program honored their sex 
They averaged better in voice than the men. 





SUPT. W. H. ELSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
President N. E. A., 1909 


in Washington. 


More socio-educational 
than ever before. 


The board of education of the Dis- 
trict did its part well. 


functions 


Five times as many as usually met 
in Washington days. 


The dignity of the department was 
never more in evidence. 





It was good to be in Washington 
once more as a department. 

The traditional “Three R’s” never 
received harder jolts. 

More than one woman equaled any 
man upon the program. 

The greeting to “Uncle Joe’’ Cannon is rarely 
equaled by the department. 

Forty of the states sent their state superintend- 
ent. Largest proportion ever. 

“A republican, rather than a royal, welcome,” 
said: Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 

Women had highest honors 
greatest uniformity of excellence. 


and honors for 
A. S. Downing of New York stete rescued the 
situation as to the meeting of 1909. 
Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown was al- 
ways greeted with hearty applause. 
“Demonstrate rather than theorize” 
the significant phrases of the session. 
The invitation to the City of Mexico for 1910 
was as classic as anything at the me eting. 
The selection of Dr. Ida C. 


was one of 


sender of Buffalo 
as vice-president gave universal satisfaction. 
There are but five state superintendents to-day 
who ever attended a meeting in Washington. 
The Nebraska teachers had a Pullman car from. 
Omaha to Washington. It was a jolly crowd. 
The situation in the Washington schools re- 
ceived no attention whatever from any speaker. 
Elson and Shepard will pass upon the adequacy 
of the hotel accommodations at Oklahoma City. 
By universal consent 


the women’s séssion was 


wisest, most heartening of the week. 


db 


1 
the brightest, 


tCs 
S. P. Tood with his automobile cf forty was one 
of the most enjoyable entertainments of the week. 


President Roosevelt’s address was the 


tinguished compliment gver paid the 


I 


most dis- 
department. 
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For many years the department never met else- 
where, but once away, it never came back till now. 

Rarely has so much been done for the superin- 
tendents as by the Washington board of educa- 
tion. 

The Corcoran art gallery is the best place for a 
social reception that has been offered the depart- 
ment. 

“Use public documents” was one of the sugges- 
tions of the week to be emphasized more and 
more. 

All in all, Washington is the best place for the 
department meetings, Chicago being the only 
rival. 

Great utterances were not as notable as at some 
meetings of the department, but there was no bad 
slump. , 

Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown was the 
much-worked man. Every section laid claim to 
him for a paper. 

Professor F. E. Bolton, department of educa- 
tion of Iowa State University, is getting into the 
game in good shape. - 

There are more satisfactory hotels in Washing- 
ton within a radius of an eighth of a mile than else- 
where in the country. 

President Cooper gave women every opportunity, 
and they honored themselves in their effort as he 
did in the assignment. 

Edward C. Elliott, department of education, 
University of Wisconsin, was a new and important 
feature of the program. 

There have rarely, if ever, been so many deliver- 
ances that showed that men have not thought 
their way through a subject. 

Commissioner A. S. Draper of New York made 
an intensely vigorous address, the most important 
in some respects of the week. 

Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Cincinnati was 
one of the most attractive and helpful speakers. 
His address was of high value. 

It was the first time that Dr. William T. Harris 
has not been on the program, but he was a fre- 
quent attendant at the meetings. 

To give general satisfaction as a speaker at the 
Department of Superintendence ‘s one of the most 
difficult of all program attainments. 

Dean Thomas M. Balliet of the School of Peda- 
gogy was one of the most interested listeners, and 
one of the most enjoyed men socially. 

Superintendent S. L. Heeter, St. Paul, made his 
place among the leaders at Los Angeles, and he 
maintained this piace at Washington. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper was president of the last 
previous meeting in Washington, and he was one 
of the heroes of the hour this year. 

State Superintendent A. C. Nelson of Utah 
carried off honors on several occasions. “Sound 
to the core” was the general expression. 

President Homer H. Seerley of the Iowa State 
Normal school at Cedar Falls has as much influ- 
ence in counsel or address as any man in the de- 
partment. 
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There is but one state superintendent who was 
in office when the department met in Washington, 
and he has not been in office a third of the interim. 


Superintendent F. B. Dyer, Cincinnati, made 
one of the best ten-minute speeches on record in 
the department. He is among the genuine lead- 
ers. 


No superintendent will be content to be assigned 
to a residence in mid-winter. The hotel visitation 
and not home entertainment is the ideal of the de- 
partment. 


A train with 150 educators had but three who 
were ever in attendance when the department used 
to meet there, and on the train were leaders from 
nine states. 

Dr. James E. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, is always in attendance, and is 
one of the most influential men, professionally, at 
the meeting. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick, New York, contributed 
as much as any one person to the profit of the 
program. It was a notable contribution on the 
subject of physical culture. 

Dr. F. Louis Soldan made an address of re- 
sponse which, in thought, brightness, in eloquence, 
in personality, was second to none by statesmen 
and scholars of the week. 

It is not that the North is not proud of the 
eighteen-year-old city that is literally the wonder 
of the world that it fears to go there. It is merely 
a question of hotel accommodation. 

William George Bruce of Milwaukee has once 
more placed the department under great obliga- 
tions to the School Board’ Journal by issuing a 
daily bulletin of those in attendance. 

Dr. Margaret E. Schallenberger, principal of 
training school, San Jose, Cal., was second to no one 
on the program in psychological soundness, liter- 
ary brilliancy, and fascinating delivery. 

Never were there so many reunions and banquets 
in connection with the departments. Many uni- 
versities and normal schools organized sucieties 
for the promotion of annual reunion banquets. 


If you are not appropriately annotated here, will 
you try your hand at it? The editor enjoys the 
meeting to the full, and then does the best he can 
with the report afterward. There are space limi- 
tations also. 

Miss Euphrosyne Langley, department of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, made an excep- 
tionally bright address. “A developed individual is 
of vastly more importance than a skilled workman 
at a trade.” 

Professor Andrews of Teachers College, New 
York, says that one-fifth of the married women are 
widows, and of the 477 recognized occupations of 
men and women 470 are engaged in by women— 
all but seven. 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the State 
University, President Morris E. Dailey and Dr. 
Margaret E. Schallenberger of the San Jose nor- 
mal school, Superintendent E. C. Moore of Los 
Angeles, and A. H. Chamberlain of Pasadena were 
the California representatives. 
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President E. Benjamin Andrews of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California, and Presi- 
dent W. O. Thompson of the University of Ohio 
were present. 

Payson Smith of Maine, H. C. Morrison of New 
Hampshire, Mason S. Stone of Vermont, George 
H. Martin of Massachusetts, Walter E. Ranger of 
Rhode Island were five of the state superintend- 
ents of New England. 

The Whitewater (Wis.) normal school alumni 
gave Principal Albert Salisbury a banquet. There 
are a large number of graduates in Washington, 
and a number of the members of the department 
are likewise from the school. 


Senator James H. Stout, Menomonie, Wis., 
never misses a meeting of the N. E. A. in summer 
or winter. No other man not distinctively in 
educational work has such a record, nor has any 
other educational philanthropist. 


Rochester led all other places except Oklahoma, 
for the meeting of 1909, but the people of the bril- 
liant city of the new state held all their friends to- 
gether and the others scattered. Even then 
Rochester was within twenty of the new city. 


Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New 
York, Superintedent E. G. Cooley of Chicago, 
and Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh of Phila- 
delphia honored the department by their presence, 
though none of them had accepted a place on the 
program. 

Secretary Charles H. Morse, Massachusetts In- 
dustrial Commission, says that so-called industrial 
education that aims at culture is no more indus- 
trial education than any other school branch. He 
made a clear statement of the purpose of the com- 
mission of which he is the executive officer. 


James F. McElroy, president Consolidated Car 
Heating Company, Albany, made a notable ad- 
dress because of the needs of the 1,500 superin- 
tendents, and because of his experience. He had 
facts without limit, and he knew how to hurl them 
at his hearers. They were not all palatable, nor all 
set with proper. perspective, but they did a lot of 
good. 

Southern Industrial Association held important 
business and social meetings. . Thomas Nelson 
Page gave a comprehensive talk on the conditions 
among the impoverished illiterates of Virginia 
Richmond P. Hobson, Colonel Flilary Herbert. 
C. David White, Willet M. Hayes, and Leigh 
Robinson made suggestions on this great problem, 
and other work of the association. 


Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont had 


more in attendance than ever before. 
Nebraska, 24. 
New Jersey, 37. 
West Virginia, 15. 
Kansas went above 30. 
Massachusetts, 116. 
Connecticut, 26. 
Colorado broke her records. 
Minnesota had a good delegation. 
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Germany was represented. 

Michigan, 63. 

Mexico, also. 

Indiana, 53. 

Wisconsin, 35. 

Hawaii was there. 

Switzerland had delegates. 

Argentine Republic was represented. 

The South, 258. 

Pennsylvania, 63. 

Illinois, 69. 

Ohio, 135. 

New York, 147. 

The Pacific coast went above 25. 

North Dakota went above 20, and South Da- 
kota above 10. 


Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah 
had a good representation. 


—_o—_- 
FRANK B. COOK. 


A model presiding officer. Not a joke from 
start to finish, dignified in the extreme, fewest 
words in all presentations, distinctly heard on all 
occasions, he was above all a master in parlia- 
mentary affairs. It was a delight to see him steer 


through all mazes as easily as though he made it 
his sole business in life. 


—p—— 


PRESIDENT ELSON. 


Superintendent W. H. Elson >f Cleveland was 
the choice formally and heartily for the presidency 
for 1909. His program for the Round Table of 
large cities last year at Chicago will be long re- 
membered as one of the events of the department, 
and he will make a notable program for the meet- 
ing of 1909. 

—oj-——_ 


IRWIN SHEPARD. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard is almost literally the 
only man similarly related to a great organization 
with whom there is no dissatisfaction. Year after 
year he handles every proposition that can make for 
discomfort, and ro word of criticism, no “if” or 
“but” is used in appreciative comment. It should 
be said also that Mrs. Shepard’s incessant atten- 
tion to every interest with him helps to make for 
the universal appreciation. 


—p——_. 


SPEAKER J. G. CANNON. 


In his address of welcome, “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
said: “As speaker of the House of Representatives, 
a co-ordinate branch of the government that is 
most near to the people, I welcome you. I look 
you in the eye and greet you. You superintend- 
ents touch fifteen million youths who are qualify- 
ing for sovereignty for life. Not all superintend- 
ents are good superintendents, and not all legisla- 
tors are good legislators. But when we depend on 
the universal Deity all things work out. The civi- 
lization can only remain and prosper as teachers 
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and parents are helpful in leading those who are 
to be led. No one can strengthen the legs of a 
child by walking for him. Physically and mentally 
each unit must prosper by itself. Our civilization 
rests upon the unit. The units must co-operate 
at all times. Each must shinny on his own side. 
Co-operation in cach respective state will cause the 
republic to contitiue to grow. It is better to be 
educated in a university that is supported by the 
people, no matter how humble, than to be taught 
in marble halls built by one or two persons. This 
is, perhaps, the most important annual meeting 
held within the confines of the country this year.” 


—o-— 


THE NEW WILLARD. 


The New Willard was the best headquarters 
‘that we have ever had, the Auditorium combina- 
tion in Chicago being the only rival. The manage- 
ment is most efficient, courteous, and devoted to 
the comfort of the patrons. The famous alley, 
Peacock alley, is much more attractive than any 
other social opportunity in any hotel in which the 
department has met. Contracts for reservations 
‘were lived up to conscientiously. 


—o-——_ 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Perhaps the most important new thing under 
‘the sun was an organization of a State Superin- 
tendents’ Association in connection with the 
United States bureau of education. | Commis- 
sioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown was made presi- 
dent, and State Superintendent S. Belle Chamber- 
lain of Idaho, secretary. 

——— -—_ 


BEN BLEWETT. 


Ben Blewett, assistant superintendent, St. Louis, 
-made a great success of the Round Table of Su- 
perintendents of Large Cities. It was the uni- 
versal opinion that it had never been equaled in in- 
terest or importance by any previous Round Table 
of any class. The outline was clear, philosophical, 
and eminently sensible, and every speaker said 
something well worth saying.. 


—_o——_ 


HARVARD REUNION. 


For the first time Harvard alumni held a re- 
union banquet at an N. E. A. meeting. It was ar- 
ranged for and presided over by W. P. Burris of 
the University of Cincinnati. Professor Paul 
Hanus was the guest of honor. Hereafter they 
will have a Harvard dinner at both the summer 
and winter meetings. There were twenty-three 
from thirteen states. 

—— ee 


NEBRASKA RECEPTION. 


The Nebraska reception at the Washington 
Club was the most distinguished social affair of a 
local nature of the week. Both United States 
senators, a former senator, congressmen, and 
judges united in giving the reception to the visit- 
ors. G. W. A. Lucky of the State University, 
State Superintendent J. W. McBrine, and Superin- 
tendent W. M. Davidson of Omaha responded. 
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LYTE—LOCK WOOD. 


Colonel E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Penn., ex- 
president of the National Education Association, 
is said to be the only man on record to silence 
Belva Lockwood. It was no easy proposition, and 
she did a reasonable amount of talking, however, 
before the gallant colonel was master of the situ- 
ation. Jncidentally, also, the colonel, single- 
handed, organized the Educational Department of 
National Organizations of Women! 


—_o———_ 


MICHIGAN’S NOTABLE EXAMPLE. 


State Superintendent Wright of Michigan writes 
to the county and city boards of education in the 
state, enclosing a program of the department of 
superintendence, calling attention to the fact that 
it is to be an important meeting, that the superin- 
tendent should attend, and that it will be of inesti- 
mable benefit to all the schools and all the teaching 
if he attends, suggesting that boards of education 
usually pay his expenses. 

pies Rl 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


By a plurality of 20 per cent. on a light and 
slight vote, Oklahoma city was selected as the 
meeting place for 1909. If there are first-class 
hotels to take care of the department there, it will 
meet in that remarkable eighteen-year-old city one 
year hence. This is not a Sunday school, Y. M. 
C. A., or Y. P. S. C. E. convention, but a conven- 
tion of men, most of whom insist upon stopping at 
headquarters, upon rooms with baths. Not one of 
them will accept a third-class hotel or a private 
family. After the spirited campaign inaugurated, 
she is entitled to the meeting if she can take care 
of 1,000 superintendents in first-class hotels. 


—0——_ 


SOCIETY FOR SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 

The National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education held one of the best meetings in its 
history, thanks to the plans and guidance of 
Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of Boston. 
There were two sessions, and the general topic was 


of the utmost importance: “The Relation of Super- 
intendents and Principals to the Improvement of 
Their Teachers.” There is nothing more vital to 


the success of schools just now than this. The 
keynote was struck by Charles D. Lowry of Chi- 
cago. “Nearly all beginners,” he said, “depend at 
first upon the principal for the control of the class. 
It is proper that they should do so, for a few days, 
possibly for the first term. But they should 
clearly understand from the outset that the ideal 
of discipline is to be able to control without the 
assistance of the principal. They must invent de- 
vices of government, of rewards end punishment, 
and use them impartially, with the determination 
that an appeal to the principal shall be the last re- 
sort. In the matter of teaching, we must let the 
novice try his apprentice hands. We must give 
him definite term plans. He knows in detail what 
he must teach. He will make many mistakes, but 
we must let him learn to do things in his own way. 
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“Tf he violates correct principles of teaching. he 
must change his methods. But we must remem- 
ber that a lesson may be well taught in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

“T would, in all cases, hold a teacher to correct 
principles, and to the plans of the school; within 
these limits I would let him work out his own indi- 
viduality.” 

Seven-minute discussions followed the reading 
of Mr. Lowry’s paper. Those who participated 
and their topics were:— 

W. L. Stephens, superintendent of schools, Lin- 
coln, Neb., “Salary as Affected by Professional Im- 
provement; the Lincoln Plan.” 

J. Stanley Brown, superintendent township high 
school, Joliet, Ill., “The Qualifications of Superin- 
tendents and Principals as Affecting the Solution 
of the Problem.” 

Albert S. Cook, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more county, Md., “The Improvement of Teachers 
Through Supervision in the County Schools of 
Maryland.” 

Clarence F. Carroll, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, N. Y., “Advantages cf the All-Day 
Grade Institute.’ 

Ada Van Stone Harris, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens and primary education, Rochester, N. Y., 
“The Problem and Its Solution as Seen by the 
Primary Supervisor.” 

Frank W. Cooley, superintendent of schools, 
Evansville, Ind., “How to Secure Continuous Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers, Thus Preventing Ar- 
rested Development.” 

James H. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, “The Baltimore Plan; Promotional 
Examinations.” 

Reuben Post Halleck, principal Boys’ high 
school, Louisville, “The Superintending of High 
School Teachers.” 

Robert H. Gault, Washington College, Chester 
town, Md. 


— Oo 
ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Gentlemen and ladies: Of all the bodies of citi- 
zens that I have received here at the White House, 
there is none which occupies a more important re- 
lation than yours. I am tempted to say rene has 
come that has occupied as important a relation to 
the nation, because you men and women who deal 
with education, who represent the great American 
policy of education for all children, provided by the 
public as the prime duty of the public,bear a rela- 
tion to the family, a relation to the future of our 
whole people, such as no other like number of in- 
dividuals can bear. I own six of the children that 
you educate, and I am prepared to extend cordial 
sympathy to some of you. 

Seriously, friends, it is idle for any man to talk 
of despairing of the future of this country, or feel- 
ing unduly alarmed about it, if he will come in con- 
tact with you here, and with the forces that you 
represent. Fundamentally this country is sound 
morally, no less than physically. Fundamentally, 
in its family life, and in the outside activities of iis 
individuals, the country is better, and not worse, 
than it formerly was. This does not mean that we 
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are to be excused if we fail to war against rotten- 
ness and corruption; if we fail tc contend efec- 
tively with the forces of evil; and they waste their 
time who ask me to withhold my hand from deal- 
ing therewith. But it is worth while to smite the 
wrong for the very reason that we are contident 
that the right will ultimately prevail. You who 
are training the next generation are training this 
country as it is to be a decade or two hence; and 
while your work in training the intellect is great,. 
it is not as great as your work in training charac- 
ter. More than anything else, I want to see the: 
public school turn out the boy and the girl who,,. 
when man and woman, will add to the sum of good 
citizenship of the nation. It is not my province, 
nor would it be within my capacity, to speak about 
your pedagogic problems. You yourselves are far 
better able to discuss them. But, as a layman, let 
me say one or two things about vour work. 

In the first place, I trust that, more and more, 
our people will see to it that the schools train 
toward and not away from the farm and the work- 
shop. We have spoken a great deal about the 
dignity of labor in this country, but we have not 
acted up to our spoken words, for 1n our education 
we have tended to proceed upon the assumption 
that the educated man was to be educated away 
from and not toward labor. The great nations of 
mediaeval times who left such marvelous works of 
architecture and art behind them were able to do 
so because they educated alike the brain and hand 
of the craftsman. We, too, in our turn, must 
show that we understand the law which decrees. 
that a people which loses physical address invari- 
ably deteriorates, so that our people shall under- 
stand that the good carpenter, the good black- 
smith, the good mechanic, the good farmer, really 
do fill the most important positions in our land, 
and that it is an evil thing for them and for the 
nation to have their sons and daughters forsake the 
work which, if well and efficiently performed, 
means more than any other work for our people as 
a whole. One thing that I would like to have you 
teach your pupils is that whether you call the 
money gained salary or wages does not make any 
real difference, and that if by working hard with 
your hands you get more than if you work with 
your head only, it does not atone for it to call the 
smaller amount salary. 

The term, “dignity of labor,” implies that 
manual labor is as dignified as mental labor; as of 
course it is. Indeed the highest kind of labor is 
that which makes demands upon the qualities of 
both head and hand, of heart, brain, and body. 
Physical prowess, physical address, are necessities ; 
they stand on a level with intellect. and only below 
character. Let us show that we regard the posi- 
tion of the man who works with his hands as be- 
ing ordinarily and in good faith as important and 
dignified and as worthy of consideration as that of 
business men or professional men. We need to 
have a certain readjustment of values in this coun- 
try, which must primarily come through the efforts 
of just you men and women here, and the men and 
women like you throughout this land. 

I would not have you preach an impossible 
ideal; for if you preach an ideal that is impossible- 














‘you tend to make your pupils believe that no 
ideals are possible, and, therefore; you tend to do 
‘them that worst of wrongs—to teach them to 
‘divorce preaching from practice, to divorce the 
ideal that they in the abstract admire from the 
‘practical good after which they strive. Teach the 
boy and girl that their business is to earn their 
own livelihood ; teach the boy that he is to be the 
‘homemaker; the girl that she must ultimately be 
the homekeeper ; that the work of the father is to 
-be the bread winner, and that of the mother the 
housekeeper; that their work is the most impor- 
tant work by far in all the land ; that the work of the 
statesman, the writer, the captain of industry, and 
all the rest, isconditioned, first, upon the work that 
finds its expression in the family, that supports the 
family. So teach the boy that he is to be ex- 
pected to earn his own livelihood; that it is a 
shame and scandal for him not to be self-de- 
pendent, not to be able to hold his own in the 
rough work of actual life. Teach the girl that so 
far from its being her duty to try to avoid all 
labor, all effort, that it should be a matter of pride 
*to her to be as good housewife as her mother was 
before her. 

The effort should be made to teach everyone 
‘that the first requisite of good citizénship is doing 
the duties that are near at hand. But, of course, 
this does not excuse a man from doing the other 
-duties, too. It is no excuse if a man neglects his 
‘political duties to say that he is a good husband 
and father, still less is it an excuse if he is guilty 
-of corruption in politics or business to say that his 
home life is all right. He ought to add to decency 
sain home life decency in politics, decency in public 
life. 

So my plea is not that the homely duties are all 
-sufficient, but that they are a necessary base upon 
which to build the superstructure of the higher 
life. Our children should be trained to do the 
homely duties in the first place, and then, in addi- 
tion, to have it in them so to carry themselves 
that collectively we may well and fitly perform 
‘the great and responsible tasks of American citi- 
zenship. 


——o——— 


WHEN INSPECTING SCHOOLS WHAT SHOULD A 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT SEE AND DO? 


BY G. G. JOYNES, 
Aecomac, Va. 


Outside the schoolroom the superintendent 
‘should see the conditions of the fences and out- 
buildings, grounds, character of games, general 
‘conduct of boys. Should set in motion plans 
‘most conducive to a good environment and 
a healthy development of that which is best in 
‘the social life of the school on the playground. 
In doors the ventilation, general appearance of the 
room, the blackboards, etc., character of work 
thereon, the appearance and deportment of the 
children, the bearing of the teacher, how the reci- 
‘tation is conducted, how the children recite, the 
“organization, grading, daily schedule of exercises 
-should be noted. 
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AGRICULTURE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
Utah State Normal School. 


The movement to train teachers of the common 
schools in agriculture marks a turning point in 
American education that may revolutionize the 
common school curriculum. Agriculture is the 
one industrial subject that can be made the centre 
of correlation for the formal subjects taught in the 
elementary school. It is the vocational subject 
that can be most generally and successfully taught. 
The importance of agriculture and the difficulty of 
successfully teaching it in the common schools 
make it imperative that the normal school shall 
train teachers in the best methods of instruction. 
No other subject of the school curriculum has a 
higher educational value, or will exercise a more 
salutary influence on the agriculture of the coun- 
try than this form of nature study. 


——0———_ 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES E. RUSSELL, 


Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Our government is the resultant of contending 
forces. Autocracy at one extreme is met by 
democracy at the other extreme. The practical 
outcome has always been an oligarchy more or less 
concerned with the welfare of all. 

Our fathers believed in the cquality of men. 
But men are not now, nor have they ever been, 
equal. The thing that was and is possible is 
equality of opportunity. 

Progress must come through education. We 
have made our schools accessible to all and have 
adopted compulsory attendance. But we are 
slow to appreciate that a course of training de- 
signed for a favored few puts the many at a serious 
disadvantage. Our system grants equality of op- 
portunity only to those who can go on to college. 
It takes little account of the boy—and less still of 
the girl—who is not to have a higher education. 
Then how are we helping the “average man”? 

A beginning has been made in the elementary 
and high schools. But the most dangerous period 
in the life of a boy or a girl lies between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty. This is the time when the 
average boy must learn to be self-supporting, and 
the girl must fit lierself for domestic duties. It is 
the time, too, when technical training counts for 
most. I contend that every American boy and 
girl is entitled to practical help in this time of 
greatest need—and at public expense. My rea- 
sons are:— 

The greater efficiency of the workman con- 
tributes not only to his own well-being, but to the 
wealth of the nation. 

More pride in his work tends to make the work- 
man a better citizen and a more conservative mem- 
ber of society. 

Each man, no matter what his social standing, 
should be made an honest leader-in his own field, a 
workman who is not ashamed of hi- handiwork. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
STATE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES IN 
PROMOTING AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY DICK J. CROSBY. 


The national department is ready and anxious 
at all times and in every way possible to assist 
state and county school officers, teachers’ associa- 
tions, and individual teachers along lines of 
agricultural education. It does not seek to do the 
things which the different states can just as well 
do for themselves, it recognizes the fact that the 
education of its youth is primarily a function of the 
state. It does not seek to invade the field of the 
bureau of education, with which it is co-operating, 
and with which it hopes to co-operate more fully 
‘and freely in the future.. It seeks only to fulfill to 
the utmost of its ability its functions as a central 
agency to co-operate with all local agencies, what- 
ever their type or size or official standing, which 
are engaged in the great movement of educating 
the people of the country to live happy, contented, 
and useful lives in the country. 

—_0o—— 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
BY KENYON BUTTERFIELD, 
Aiherst, Mass. 


Acting in accordance with the law recommended 
to the legislature by the Massachusetts commis- 


sion on industrial education, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has established a depart- 


ment of agricultural education, and has provided 
means for giving instruction in agricultural peda- 
gogy to its regular students, and, largely through 
a summer school of agriculture, has offered facili- 
ties to grade teachers who wish to teach elemen- 
tary agriculture. The industrial commission made 
this recommendation after careful consideration of 
the question whetherthe normal schools of the state 
might not give this work, or whether a state 
normal school of agriculture might not be estab- 
lished. The question has come up, nevertheless: 
What place shall the normal school play in this 
new movement? In Massachusetts its solution ap- 
pears to lie in a line of co-operative work, Princi- 
pal F: F. Murdock of the North Adams normal 
school having suggested to the agricultural col- 
lege that the two institutions should co-operate in 
the training of grade teachers for work in ele- 
mentary agriculture, and if possible in the super- 
vision of agriculture and nature study. It was pro- 
posed that the college should engage an instructor 
and supervisor of elementary agriculture, who 
should give a portion of his time to the instruction 
of students at the normal school and another por- 
tion to the supervision of those schools in Berk- 
shire county which the normal school is endeavor- 
ing to assist in the introduction of agriculture, the 
remaining time to such instruction in the agricul- 
tural college and general supervision and assistance 
to the students as circumstances will permit. The 
normal school is to contribute its facilities of a sci- 
ence department and a large garden, and the chil- 
dren of the training school. 

The principles involved seem to be, first, that the 
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emphasis in the agricultural college shall be and 
should be on the subject matter, the technical; 
the normal school will emphasize the child, and 
the methods of instruction. The two must work 
together, each with its function. Co-operation is 
the normal method of adjustment. 


Rlkgatcteae 
WHAT A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD 
KNOW. 

BY J. W. OLSEN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT, 
MINNESOTA. 


Since the county superintendent should be a 
man of scholarship as broad and preparation as 
professional as that of the city superintendent, he 
should equip himself. with a libéral education and 
professional training, plus that knowledge which 
is the result of practical contact with rural school 
conditions. . . . Only temporarily and accidentally 
can the schools of a county get beyond the ideals 
of its superintendent. ... He must be able to 
properly frame a course of study that will meet the 
general and the individual need. . . . It is part of 
the work of the county superintendent to find the 
best there is, not only in every child, but in every 
man and woman of his parish, and to use that best 
for the highest good of the whole. . . . He should 
know and be able to plan for the best in rural 
school architecture, including heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and sanitation; should be able to 
guide in the purchase of libraries, text-books, and 
apparatus; should know the difference between 
good teaching and bad—how to praise the good 
so that it will become better, how t> transform the 
bad to good. He should know the school laws 
of his state, with the opinions of constituted 
authority, . should be able to so present the 
needs of his schools to parents, officers, and tax- 
payers that they will appreciate their privilege of 
immediate and future reform. . . . He must know 
not only how to keep aloof from local animosities, 
but how to use his tactful influence for the healing 
of neighborhood strife. . . . He should know that 
he cannot be a leader, cannot do his best work, 
without that courage that does what conscience- 
inspired judgment dictates, regardless of personal 
consequences. He should be a real forerunner 
of progress. 

pincndipiicinks 


MEDICAL INSPECTION, 
BY THOMAS F. HARRINGTON, M. 
Boston, Mass. 


D., 


Medical inspettion of schools was first intro- 
duced at Boston, Mass., in 1894, and resulted from 
the discoveries of the 1880-1890 epoch in medi- 
cine when tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
malaria, erysipelas, and lockjaw were proven to be 
germ diseases and communicable. It was estab- 
lished by the board of health as a means of check- 
ing the spread of the more prevalent of these dis- 
eases among school children. To-day medical in- 
spection in schools includes the testing of the hear- 
ing and vision, as well as the examination of every 
child to ascertain whether he is suffering from 
any physical defect tending to prevent his receiv- 
ing the greatest amount of good from his school 
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work. In Massachusetts, where this examina- 
tion is required annually by law, 22.3 per cent. of 
the 432,937 school children have been found to 
have defective vision, and 6.3 per cent. defective 
hearing. These percentages have arisen as high 
as 32 and 12 respectively in some places. Many 
cases of supposed mental deficiency and backward- 
ness at school have been found to have been due to 
these causes. Formerly these children became 
discouraged and discontented, and left school at an 
early age either as truants or operatives. If the 
latter, their defects became a menace to life and 
limb.- Less than 15 per cent. of illness among 
school children are due to infectious diseases. 
There are, however, not less than 150,000 persons 
in the United States so feeble-minded that insti- 
tutional care is advisable, yet only 16,500 are in in- 
stitutions. More than 77 per cent. of all admis- 
sions to institutions for the feeble-minded occur 
before the age of 20 years is reached, and 
twice as many are admitted between the ages of 
15-19 years than between 20-24 years. More 
than three-tenths of the feeble-minded have other 
defects. Thirty per cent. of all public school chil- 
dren in the elementary grades are over the normal 
age of the various grades. Medical science has 
been able to cure many mental ccnditions by the 
removal of physical defects. It has been estimated 
that there are 12,000,000 children in this country 
having physical defects needing remedy. These 
are no more common to-day than fifty years ago, 
except, possibly, defective vision. Whether the 
problem is one for the board of health, or for edu- 
cational authorities to solve, is much debated to- 
day. Many of the defects have their origin in in- 
fectious diseases, and it should be the duty of the 
attending physician or the agent of the board of 
health to examine thoroughly all children suffering 
from such diseases, so as to ascertain whether the 
child has contracted defects during these diseases. 
This information would be invaluable to the 
teacher and would prevent the child from being 
forced to do work at school when unable to bear 
the strain. This calls for the closest supervision of 
school children, and has resulted in the establish- 
ment at Boston of a department of school hygiene, 
the first in this country, if not in the world. This 
department has a director, three assistant di- 
rectors, teacher in physical training, instructors 
in athletics, swimming, games, and play; an in- 
structor in military drill; a medical inspector of 
backward pupils, and a corps of school nurses. 
The legislature authorized the appropriation of 
fifty thousand dollars annually for this specific pur- 
pose, and twenty-five thousand dollars for carry- 
ing out the nursing division. All the various 
agencies of physical training, athletics, military 
drill, and playground activities are controlled. 
Proper breathing, proper standing, and proper 
carriage in walking; athletics for all and under 
school supervision ; special medical supervision of 
backward children; medical supervision with 
nurses to “follow up” the cases, so as to bring about 
a speedy cure, as well as to reduce absenteeism to 
the minimum, are some of the fundamentals of 
this new scheme of school hygiene. Medical in- 
spection under boards of health cannot accomplish 
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this. The dual duties and the divided responsi- 
bility of these inspectors defeat the best efforts to 
solve these problems. Nurses under school super- 
vision form a strong link between the school and 
the home, and are most valuable in giving advice 
and assistance to mothers as well as in harmon- 
izing the fixed traditions and customs of the alien 
poulation with our habits and standards of liv- 
ing. Inspectors under school supervision should 
each have a district clinic for the children unable 
to pay a physician, or needing in mediate atten- 
tion at school. 


—__o-— 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 


BY EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, PROEESSOR OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


There is a sharp distinction between the theory 
and the practice of our system of public education. 
The land resounds with exclamations of loyalty 
toward a genuinely public education—and educa- 
tion for and by and of the people; yet the number 
of those parents, the teachers, the communities 
ready and willing to make the change of educa- 
tional creed and to offer the financial sacrifice de- 
manded by their seeming loyalty is surprisingly 
small. | 

The explanation of this conservatism may be 
found in the fact that the American public school 
rests upon the basis of the performance of a politi- 
cal and not an economic function. The history 
of the whole social movement for Gemocracy which 
has found its best expression in and through the 
public school, is the history of a more or less con- 
scious attempt to make a politically efficient peo- 
ple. The mediocrity of our success in the main- 
tenance, through education, of the condition of 
equity in political opportunity seems to -have 
hastened the attempt at the maintenance of equity 


in economic opportunity. “Equality of educa- 
tional opportunity” never was, nor ever will be 
an ideal capable of realization. What we have, 


and shall attempt to bring about through our 
public school, is an equilibrium, a balancing of 
educational opportunity. An equilibrium of op- 
portunity implies that grade of reward commensu- 
rate with capacities, whether those capacities are 
of the endowments of nature, of the acquisitions 
of training, or of the fullness of family coffers. 

What is needed to-day before we can proceed 
with saneness with the propaganda for indus- 
trial education, is investigation. We need to de- 
termine the extent of the demand for trained 
workers; the character and the quality of the spe- 
cial interests and capacities demanded by specific 
industries ; the extent, actual and potential, of the 
individual possession of these specific interests and 
capacities. 

The school dare not assume the responsibility of 
educating children for vocations until there is 
raised up a new generation of public school teach- 
ers—especially in the elementary schools—who 
know how to detect, to classify, and to direct the 
potential industrial powers of the child. Even with 
such teachers, this goal is not possible until we 
begin to rid ourselves of the factory, piece-work 
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system of education of our graded schools. . The 
sum total of the superficial observations of eight 
or a dozen teachers, each of whom has an oppor- 
tunity of studying and knowing the child merely 
through one-half of a year, or, at the most, through 
a whole year, will not equal one-tenth part of the 
insight that a skilled, observant teacher might ob- 
tain, did the machinery of the public school permit 
close contact between pupil and teacher through 
several years. 

Until we possess reliable data upon which to 
base a rational scheme of reorganization, the pub- 
lic schools cannot hope to become instruments for 
“industrial determination” ; neither will they cease 
to prevent the present positive mis-selection of in- 
dividuals for their proper station of efficiency and 
happiness. Whatever industrial education accom- 
plishes, it must fit the square industrial worker 
into the square industrial hole, the round worker 
into the round hole, and_ the triangular worker 
into the triangular hole. 


———— 
PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


BY WILSON L. GILL. 


In rural occupations children take part from 
babyhood, and are trained naturally in industry. 
In contact with their parents, they absorb the 
spirit and knowledge of their ancestors. About 
the time my father was born ninety-seven per cent. 
of our people lived on farms. Schools suited those 
conditions, supplementing the large home educa- 
tion in arts and practices of real iife, with very lit- 
tle time given to reading, writing and arithmetic. 
More than this, was preparation for college. 

Statesmen and educators do rot yet seem to 
realize that the majority of our people now live 
under city conditions, and that the old source of 
education in real life, for the most of us, has dis- 
appeared with the growth of great factories. 
School curriculums of the present are but refine- 
ments and elaborations of the old rural schools. 
It is time we realized that we are criminal toward 
our children in magnifying the book work of olden 
times, without providing training in the affairs of 
real life. 

We must not simply prepare for real life, we 
must realize that it is real life with which we are 
dealing. In agriculture children of four years feed 
chickens and ducks. In kindergartens, by my 
school city method, we teach social relations and 
practices of true citizenship, which are simple as 
kindergarten games. This should be continued 
through all school and college years. In no other 
way can we correct the present evils resulting from 
neglect of civic duties by educated people. By 
correspondence between citizens of school repub- 
lics of different countries we can establish a 
friendly bond between nations in several years im- 
possible by old niethods. This 
ready been launched. 


process has al- 


— ———_ _-0-. © --@-e--@-¢- —______—_ 


In one-fourth of the poor families in cities the 


mother works out to the neglect of the family 
(heir children need especial care and love at 
school 
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PUPILS OF VARYING ABILITY. 
BY JOHN A. LONG, 
Joliet, TH. 


Most of our attempts to adjust the school or- 
ganization to children of varying ability, so far as I 
am aware, have taken the form of breaking the 
school period up into smaller units which have no 
special psychological significance, and has only 
drawn us farther away from the actual pedagogical 
problem. The unfortunate tendency has been to 
increase the emphasis upon subject matter as the 
source of our pedagogical standard instead of 
throwing it over upon the attitudes and capacities 
of the child in the presence of a new situation, 

All these movements, however, have done us 
good; they have at least broken up our habits and 
thrown the whole question into consciousness for 
a re-examination. 3ut the problem is, by no 
means, near its solution. Indeed, it is my belief 
that we shall be obliged to seek the solution in the 
direction exactly opposite to the one indicated 
above. We shail be compelled to find our greater 
freedom by enlarging our sphere of opportunity 
and activity. This will place the emphasis upon 
the child and his capacities, leaving the subject 
matter variable according to circumstances. 

The centre of our system is, of course, the child. 
Each’ one differs from the other in capacity and 
potentiality, but each one has, at a certain time, 
only certain ways of looking at things, and certain 
powers of growth and development. He is grow- 
ing all the while, but the amount of his growth, as 
well as the line of his growth, has always a limit. 
In order, then, that the school organization may 
be made capable of ministering to all of its pupils, 
it is necessary to so enlarge and enrich the sub- 
ject matter side as to furnish an appeal to the high- 
est capacity of which each individual is capable. 
There is no closed system on this side. There is 
no set, predetermined course of study. The realm 
of possible subject matter is as large as human life 
itself, nay, it is as large as the possibilities of human 
life, for ideals and aspirations are as properly sub- 
jects of contemplation as are the actual conditions 
of the present. The current practice in our best 
schools offers abundant proof of this. For many 
phases of subject matter formerly taught in the 
universities are now taught in the elementary 
schools; witness plant and animal ecology and in- 
dustrial history. There is, moreover, no reason 
why each pupil should think exactly the same 
things in exactly the same ‘way with every other 
pupil. The goal is not the attainment of a certain 
line of facts, but the development of individual 
capacity. 
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The inevitable result of this attitude toward the 
school organization will be to shift the standard of 
gradation and promotion from the acquisition of 
certain elements of knowledge to the question of 
developed individual power. For the riddle of 
the Sphinx of life is, not how much does he know, 
but what can he do? What is his method of at- 
tack, his breadth of grasp, and his power of solu 
tion when confronted with a new situation? Even 
where we have done away with examinations, are 
we not still grading pupils upon their abiljty 
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“do the work”? To do the work, not to do work. 

This general line of thought leads us to an in- 
quiry into the changing attitudes and capacity of 
the child as he advances in years along the school 
period. Does he change his attitude toward the 
world every year, or does he change it at all? Is 
every year a new one, or are some of them only 
continuations of others? According to Dr. Dewey, 
there are two points of decided change within the 
years generally covered by the public schools; one 
takes place when the child is seven and one-half or 
eight years of age, or in the latter part of the second 
grade. The other is what is known as _ pubes- 
cence, and takes place, with girls, usually about the 
beginning of the seventh grade. Why not make 
these psychological changes the large breaks in 
your organization? This divides the whole time 
into three great periods, each with its definite 
characteristics. 

The first period comprises the first two years in 
school, and is marked by what Dr. Dewey calls 
direct sense experiencing. The child is inter- 
ested in those things which take up his direct sense 
activity, and add to his stock of imagery on that 
basis. He is accumulating imagery, and is con- 
stantly asking the question: What? What is it? 
What can it do? He wants to learn to read, and 
write, and use numbers simply as «n activity, with 
little idea of using these things for some remote 
purpose. These two years constitute one period, 
and should be presided over by one teacher, not 
two. This gives us a criterion for the selection of 
that teacher. She should be one who has natur- 
ally much the same attitude toward the world as 
the children have. She must be able to see the 
world as they see it if she is to assist them. 

The second period extends, usually, from about 
the beginning of the third grade to the beginning 
of the seventh, and is characterized by an interest 
in the organization of imagery on the basis of the 
adaptation of means (mostly physical) to projected 
ends. The child has learned to hold his purposes, 
to project them into the future, and to organize or 
adapt his activities so as to reach them. It is the 
period. of technique when the child is interested 
in how a thing is done. Here, again, the attitude 
of the child gives you the criterion not only for the 
selection of the teacher, but for the selection of 
subject matter-as well. The teacher should stay 
with the pupil more than one year, and should be 
able to see the world as he sees it. The technique 
phases of the different subjects should here be 
taken up; industrial history, industrial geography, 
the technical side of reading, writing, spelling, the 
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by a desire to organize the activities and images 
on a social basis. The child now becomes dimly 
conscious of his relations to the race and to soci- 
ety about him. His desires have cutrun his mus- 
cular co-ordinations, and he struggles to adapt 
himself to this new relation. Things are now seen 
in their larger reiations, and the attempt is made to 
gather them together into larger and more scien- 
tific systems. Here, again, we have the criterion 
for our selection of subject matter. The social side 
of geography is commercial, of history is institu- 
tional, of literature is that which deals with the re- 
lations of members of society one to another, of 
science are those larger general truths which form 
the background for the organization of all the 
sciences. Some such larger and more psychologi- 
cal organization as is indicated above will make it 
possible to meet the various intellectual needs of 
the pupils and still keep them free from the possi- 
bility of arrest by asking them to assume an atti- 
tude toward the world which they have not yet 
reached. 
——_o-—_- 


PUPIL GOVERNMENT. 


BY OLIVER P. CORNMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Many of our plans of pupil government are sug- 
gested and controlled by the ulterior considera- 
tion of finding a remedy for certain deplorable ills 
of the body politic. By organizing the schools as 
miniature municipalities, in which the children 
may become acquainted with the forms and _ par- 
ticipate in the activities of government, it is hoped 
that our civic regeneration may he speedily ac- 
complished. This is a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished that almost any scheme which holds 
out such a promise of getting rich quick civically 
may count upon the enthusiastic support of the 
earnest layman. The experienced educator, how- 
ever, is a more wary investor. His knowledge of 
the possibilities of child nature and of school .con- 
ditions leads him to see the weak point of the plan. 

To train their pupils in self-government is one 
of the vital functions of the schools, but an elabo- 
rate school city machinery or similar device is not 
essential to this end. It is not possible to organ- 
ize such a thorough-going system of self-govern- 
ment as that contemplated in the school city with- 
out its being under such surveillance and control 
by the school authorities as to essentially negative 
its self-governing elements. Such a merely nomi- 
nal self-government approximates too clearly the 
form of government-boss-rule under freeman’s 
charters by which our municipalities are -n too 
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organization of the arithmetical processes, the de- 
velopment of tue various elements of the English 
sentence, the use of literature as an aid in the pro- 
jection of ideas 2nd ideals in life. All this gives 
both the superintendent and the teacher some- 


many instances actually ‘controlle|. A frank pa- 
ternalism in the government of the pupils is better 
than one thinly: disguised. 

The school city has not stood well the test of 
experience so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
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thing to fall back upon, some standard and guid- 
ing principle for their work, so that they do not 
need to confine themselves to a narrow path dosed 
out each month from an office somewhere. They 
both become free because they know the law of 
the thing they are dealing with. 

The third period is ushered in by the coming of 


\ questionnaire answered anonymously by the pu- 
pils of a school city gave returns that tell strongly 
against the plan. Unwillingness to hold office, be- 
cause the duties of the office conflicted with their 
ideals of honor and friendship, was expressed by 
grammar grade pupils, while the answers of many 
of the young pupils showed that they had missed 


adolescence, or pubescence, and is characterized the significance of the plan completely, Other 
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tests that were made seemed to indicate that the 
pupils’ interest in the school city was more arti- 
ficial than real and dependent upon the constant 
stimulation of the teacher. Of thirty or more 
school cities organized in the public schools of 
Philadelphia all but one or two have been discon- 
tinued. Those that still claim existence have been 
so modified as to retain little more than the moni- 
torial features of the original plan. 

The school city and other special devices for 
teaching self-government training for citizenship 
have, however, performed a useful function in 
calling attention to the desirability and value of 
modifying our methods of discipline in the direc- 
tion of encouraging the child in self-government 
and of according him the fullest treedom possible 
within the limitations imposed by his own nature 
and by school conditions. There may be derived 
from the study of forms of pupil self-government 
suggestions for the utilization of class and school 
spirit and the development of a helpful co-operation 
that will be of value in the general development of 
character upon which all good citizenship depends. 

—o—— 


HARMONY INDISPENSABLE. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT A. C. NELSON OF 
UTAH, 


Unless a superintendent gives cver all ideas of 
jealousy and petty superiority and works entirely 
with the board of education, no school system can 
progress and accomplish its ends. Petty jealousy 
is one of the worst things that can affect a su- 
perintedent, and any superintendent can come be- 
fore a board of education and ask advice without in 
the least hurting his prestige or honor. Many a 
man who has had many of the essential qualities 
of a superintendent has failed in his mission be- 
cause of his attitude toward the board of education. 
Frequently a superintendent is mistrusted by the 
board of education because he mistrusts that 
body. Only by harmony between the superin- 
tendent and the board of education can a school 
system be made to run smoothly. 

pe 
A TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


As a part of a special system of industrial edu- 
cation, a technical high school would have an 
avowedly vocational purpose. It would corre- 
spond to high schools of other sorts in the age of 
its pupils, in the length of its courses, and in its 
preparatory requirements. 

The work in such a school would be threefold: (a) 
To furnish technical knowledge and _ technical 
skill; (b) to promote intelligence, breadth, and re- 
finement of a cultural sort; (c) to develop a sense 
of civic obligation. For these purposes there will 
be needed drawing, mathematics, and science, in 
kind and amount according to the needs of the in- 
dustry for whose technique the student is pre- 
paring. 

Technical skill can only be acquired in a shop. 
A school shop to be good must contain the es- 
sential features of a commercial shop; namely, 
shop trained men for instructors, shop hours and 
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discipline, and the product a salable commercial 
product. It is not necessary that the product 
shall be sold. 

In order that the student may become a useful 
citizen as well asa skilled workman, the school 
course should include history, economics, and 
civics. Physical training is essential and a strong 
course in English. 

I do not believe in throwing away the existing 
high school, nor in turning it into a shop, nor in 
substituting a shop for it. The whole work would 
be destructive of the most cherished American 
ideals if while teaching young men how to get a 


better living the school failed to teach them how to 
live a better life. 


——Oo——_ 


PHYSICAL WELFARE. 
BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK OF NEW YORK. 


We have before us a new problem which 
changed conditions in school life have created. It 
is a problem which, all-absorbing at the present 
time, should be given the deepest consideration of 
this organization. Of late years there has been a 
self-evident necessity for a board of hygiene—a 
department of medicine—to look after the physi- 
cal welfare of the pupil as the teacher attends to 
his mental well-being. Of late years the school 
life of the pupils has become predominant. Our 
fathers attended their classes about three months 
out of the year; our children attend school nine 
and sometimes ten months. The exercise, 
the healthful, life-giving exercise that was the 
blessing of the child of the last generation can no 
longer be obtained in our large cities. Where 
our fathers walked several miles to school our 
children walk a few blocks or take the trolley. 
Thus with the schools of to-day taking up practi- 
cally the entire waking time of the bulk of this 
country’s population the question of proper exer- 
cise and physical development, and the correction 
of the physically defective brought into our schools, 
confronts us. According to statistics, 25 per cent. 
of the American school graduates are crippled in 
vision. Bad hearing, diseases of the nose and 
throat, crooked backs and numerous other trou- 
bles may be seen in the schools of to-day. If the 
figures quoted are correct it is a terrible arraign- 
ment of the American system of education. 


—_- Q--— ) 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The department of superintendence recognizes 
the growing importance and increasing necessity 
for industrial education. It advocates the close 
adjustment of scaool studies to the demands of life. 
The fitting of the child for a life of industry in 
shop, farm, or home ranks next in importance to 
the building of character, the cultivation of intelli- 
gence, and, subordinate and contributive to these, 
the training of the hand, which are the chief aims 
of education. 

The department of superintendence believes in 
the great value of the study of agricultural sub- 
jects in the schools of the rural districts. 

The department of superintendence favors the 








[Continued on page 298.) 
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TRAINED AND UNTRAINED BOYS. 


The greatest distinction in boys is in their train- 
ing. Civilization, culture, Christianity represent 
trained peoples individually and in the mass. 

A savage nation is uncivilized because it has 
never had the training that makes for civilization, 
just as the herd of wild horse represents the vigor, 
courage, power, fleetness of nature uncurbed by 
the hand of the trainer. 

An experience never to be forgotten is the sight, 
on the western plains, of a hundred or more wild 
horses corralled fresh from the limitless wilds, where 
from colt to stallion man had never even so much 
as spoken to any one of them, and now a skilful 
rider, on a horse trained to the limit, throws a 
loose lasso over the head of one of the leaders, and 
with another lasso catches one of the hind feet, and 
tossing the rope over the back of the magnificent 
wild animal, throws him and chokes him at one and 
the same time. 

I am not, even now, free from the horrible feel- 
ing as I heard a noble animal breathing as in a 
death grasp, defiant, but hopeless and helpless. 
The only comfort was in knowing that the animal 
would not die, that his suffering would not be for 
long, and that he would make a beautiful, safe, use- 
ful animal as soon as the curbing of the training 
had done its work. 

William T. Hornaday, in a remarkable article in 
one of the magazines for February, 1908, says that 
it is impossible to know a wild animal as long 
as he is wild, that it is necessary to know him under 
training for taming. 

Be this as it may as to wild animals, there is no 
question that human beings, trained and untrained, 
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are radically different, representing every stage 
from cannibal to saint. 

even in civilized, cultured, Christian communi- 
ties untrained and trained boys are sampled in 
Harry Orchard and Harry Thaw on the one side 
and President Eliot and Seth Low on the other. 

Trained and untrained boys are the extremes of 
virtue and vice in the germ. 


—-——- ———-+@ © -0-@+-e-.@ +0. ——___________ 
FOUR DAYS IN BOSTON. 


The educational meetings of Boston at this sea- 
son of the year are rich beyond description. 
March 5-8 are samples of what one may enjoy here 
without money and without price. The opening 
of the new buildings of Boston University on 
Thursday afternoon and evening presented several 
notable classical scholars. On Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday evenings the Social Education Con- 
ference held meetings addressed by several promi- 
nent educators and publicists, each program being 
a unit of thought. On Friday evening at the 
Harvard union Joseph H. Choate, Horace Porter, 
and President Eliot spoke, a trio not surpassed in 
platiorm power in any line of public speech. On 
Saturday the annual Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting, and dinner brought together some 
of the ablest speakers of the country, and in Bos- 
ton W. L. Tomlins gave as brilliant, interesting, 
and important an address as any of the four days. 
At the Woman’s College Club a dinner was given 
in honor of President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College. In these four days not fewer 
than forty distinguished men and women made 
addresses under circumstances that called forth 
their best effort, and teachers could enjoy them all. 





PROFESSIONALLY HELD UP. 

The “hold-up” on the highway or in one’s pro- 
fession knows no law. <A good man, honest, 
benevolent, virtuous, making a good living’in a 
small drug store in a city, is asked to put up a sim- 
ple remedy, and as he turns to do it is felled by a 
lead-loaded club and beaten’ so that he dies. A 
physician, beloved by everyone, is riding on an 
errand of mercy late at night and a highwayman 
shoots him in the hope that he has a little money. 

The worth and worthiness of a man assailed has 
no relation to the deed of the highwayman, and he 
who is assaulted loses nothing in the world’s esti- 
mation. But there are highwaymen in the pro- 
fessional world who are many degrees more de- 
graded than the hold-up man of the highway. The 
instances are not numerous in either case, but the 
one stricken down suffers as much as though it 
was occurring on his street every night of the year. 
There have been recent instances. A professor 
in a normal school, one of the most valuable and 
promising young men inthe profession, who was 
weighing several tempting offers of promotion, as 
safe and secure in prosperity as one could ask to 
be, awoke to find that a young woman student made 
grave charges against him. Nine menin_ every 
ten similarly situated would have been ruined. He 
fought it through promptly to a finish, and the vin- 
dication was the most complete possible, and left 
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no trace of fire or smoke. But it cost a lot of 
money. It led to the publication of the charges 
times out of number from one end of the country 
to the other. He was not even indiscreet, had in 
no wise compromised himself, was as frze from 
suspicious circumstances as anyone could possibly 
be, and yet a young woman student who scarcely 
knew him stopped in the classroom, for a confer- 
ence for her own benefit, in broad day, with a 
dozen windows to the street uncurtained, in a 
building in which many people were passing to and 
fro, told a story so absurd that an expensive trial 
resulted. 

No teacher living can be exempt from such an 
attack as that. That he was not professionally as- 
sassinated is due to the fact that he was conscious 
of his innocence and had the money and the cour- 
age to fight it out to a glorious vindication. 

One thing we have a right to demand, that who- 
ever resists a hold-up shall be as much of a hero as 
is the one who resists a highwayman. He de- 
serves a Carnegie hero’s medal. 





<> La. " 
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COSMOPOLITAN HARVARD. 


Harvard has students this year enrolled from 
thirty-three countries. Most numerous of all the 
foreign groups at Harvard, save only the Cana- 
dians, are the Chinese. There are fifty-two Cana- 
dians in the college. Of Chinese, there are 
twenty-four, and they form a group that has 
speedily become assimilated in the whirl of col- 
lege life. They are very popular among the stu- 
dents at large. The Chinese students were sent 
to Harvard by the Chinese government, which is 
providing the money to pay their fees. The men 
were selected by the Chinese viceroy. Every 
Chinaman, before coming to Harvard, had to 
pledge himself to enter the service of the Chinese 
government at the expiration of his course. In 
this way, the Chinese government purposes to 
graft some branches of the cultivation of the west- 
ern hemisphere. - 

Of Japanese, there are eight at Harvard, and 
these have banded themselves into what is proba- 
bly the most exclusive club there. The Japanese 
are often elected to the social clubs, and attend 
social functions. 

The Porto Rico colony is composed of three 
men. 

India has a representative at Harvard in W. G. 
Tinckon-Fernandez, who is considered one of the 
brightest poets in the college. He is a frequent 
contributor to magazines, and an editor of the 
Harvard Advocate. 

The most popular of all foreigners at Harvard 
is undoubtedly E. F. Hanfstaengl of Munich, Ger- 
many. Hanfstaengl first gained attention through 
his splendid physique. He is an oarsman of reputa- 
tion. He is a member of numerous clubs, and is 
president of the Deutscher Verein, the German 
club of the college. 

Jacob Loewenberg, who went through the 
Berlin gymnasium, is considered one of the bright- 
est philosophers at Harvard. He has made him- 
self a big favorite with the professors. 
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GLORIOUS FAILURE. 

Ihe two words, “glorious” and ‘failure,’ rarely 
belong together, but when the attempt to get 
$100,000 out of Congress for the purpose of teach- 
ing rifle practice in the public schools fails it is, in- 
deed, glorious. Some notably good men favor 
this, as every other unusual proposition, but no 


amount of virtue in the advocates would make this 
act virtuous. 


_———~ __ 
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CHILD LABOR IN WASHINGTON. 


The District of Columbia now has one of the 
best child labor laws in the country. It had the 
approval before it was reported by the committee 
in Congress of the United States commissioner of 
education, of the United States commissioner of 
labor, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, the national child labor committee, and 
many of the churches and organizations for civic re- 
form in the District. 





ate 
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MAYOR MC CASKY. 


“Fifty years a schoolmaster” was the motto on a 
souvenir that Mayor J. P. McCasky of Lancaster, 
Penn., sent to the voters on the eve of his re-elec- 
tion. His experience is unprecedented. Fifty 
years a schoolmaster, mostly as principal of the 
Lancaster high school, and then elected mayor in 
the most hotly-contested election in the history of 
the city by a plurality of seventeen, and after two 
years’ service re-elected by 1,700! 








- . 
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NO SPANKING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The board of education of the city of New York, 
by a vote of 21 to 17, refuses to restore corporal 
punishment as was unanimously recommended by 
a special committee. Rarely has New York been 
so educationally stirred up as by this discussion, 
even the board of aldermen passing resolutions 
against restoring the rod. The press exploited the 
subject to the limit, and nearly every civic associa- 
tion in the city passed resolutions against the use 
of the rod. The men principals were very gen- 
erally in favor of corporal punishment, the women 
principals were mostly opposed to it. The re:olu- 
tion of the board of aldermen was as follows :— 

‘We believe that those youths who are destined 
to be our future citizens are better trained when they 
are taught to be open, frank, honorable, and honest, 
as well as to appreciate the goodness of truth and 
the benefits of an education by moral treatment 
rather than by flogging, as in days of yore.” The 
board of superintendents asserted punishment was 
not a reformatory measure, that it developed hypo- 
crites and sullen animosity. It had a prejudicial 
effect on intellectual work and physical develop- 
ment of the school child, led to the perpetration 
of great injustice in punishing children for of- 
fences when their physical ailments were responsi- 
ble for the breach of order, brutalized the teacher, 
and engendered cruelty in children, the superin- 
tendents contended. 
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* WEST VIRGINIA IN THE LEAD. 


Pennsylvania and Illinois have commissions to 
codify and-improve the school laws, but they have 
but begun their. work, while West Virginia has 
made an entirely new set of school laws, immensely 
improved at every point, and they have passed 
both branches of the legislature and been signed 
by the governor, all before March 1. State Super- 
intendent T. D. Miller is to be congratulated upon 
a success that is largely due to him. The advance 
is phenomenal. ; 





EFFICIENT FIRE DRILL. 


An efficient fire drill enabled eleven hundred 
boys and girls to escape unharmed from Public 
School No. 16, New York city, when the building 
was on fire recently. Dr. Josiah Zabrisky, princi- 
pal of the twenty-eight-room building, had his pu- 
pils so well in hand and so faithfully drilled that 
with the blaze in full view they filed out swiftly, 
but steadily. A principal without an efficient fire 
drill takes fearful responsibility. 


atte ty ciety 
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MISS STRACHAN. 


Miss Grace C. Strachan, assistant superintendent 
of New York, has had two “black hand”’ letters, 
with skull and crossbones, telling her to “beware.” 
The reason assigned for the “warning”’ is her ac- 
tivity for equal pay for men and women. This 
would make it appear to be a joke, but in view of 
events in Denver and Chicago it is a ghastly joke. 
Miss Strachan is one of the brilliant women in the 
profession, and as heroic as brilliant. 
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AN IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


The report of the meeting of the state superin- 
tendents with the United States commissioner of 
education at the time of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is to be published as a 
bulletin of the bureau of education. This is to 
be a permanent feature of the annual meeting of 
the superintendents, Dr. Brown being chairman, 
and Miss S. Belle Chamberlain of Idaho secretary 
of the new organization. 


-0-0-0-@-0-o-0- 
MOST UNFORTUNATE. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer recently had the fol- 
lowing telegraphic news item from an Ohio city:— 

“Charged with having burned ore of her pupils 
in the face with a hot poker, Miss , a young 
teacher in the ——— district, was bound over to the 
grand jury by Magistrate Craig, under $200 bond, 
which was given by her uncle. It is charged that 
because a pupil could not define the words in his 
reading lesson, Miss ordered lim to a corner. 
He refused to leave his seat, and she is said to have 
picked up a poker from the heating stove and 
grabbed the boy. In the scuffle which followed 
the lad was burned eight times on the face.” 

Every case of this kind is most unfortunate. 
Teachers cannot be too careful when it comes to in- 
flicting corporal punishment on a rebellious pupil. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK, Y. M. C. A. 


The educational work of the Y. M. C. A. is more 
important than is appreciated by those who have 
not kept in touch with it. In the year 1907 it em- 
ployed 2,052 skilful teachers, had sixty-seven spe- 
cial vocational courses, enrolled 42,170 students, 
and expended on this work $438,000. Of this the 
students paid in tuition $268,000. . 


-— a. oO 
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FIRE PROTECTION. 


The whole civilized world has had school fire 
drills for several days. Cleveland has closed her 
schoolhouses for two weeks at least, and will ex- 
pend at least $600,000 in fire escapes, opening doors 
outwards, and other preventive measures. The 
whole state of Illinois has taken heroic action, and 
in the country as a whole millions are being ex- 
pended on safety schemes. It is well. Inthe craze 
for mechanical improvement it should not be for- 
gotten that the loss of life at the Irequois and Col- 
linwood holocausts was due chiefly to human 
nature. In neither case was the loss due prima- 
rily to lack of provision for safety, but to neglect in 
unlocking doors, to lack of control of self by in- 
dividuals, and of masses by directing minds. 
Training in self-possession in an emergency is the 
only real fire escape. An adequate fire drill does 
this better than anything else. 


OG —— 





F. D. Haddock, superintendent at Champaign, 
Ill., goes to Porto Rico as assistant commissioner 
of education with Dr. E. G. Dexter. Each is to 
be congratulated. 


Cleveland is to enlarge and perfect her play- 
ground scheme, making it equal to anything in the 
country. 


Nearly 40 per cent. of the boys who complete the 
fifth grade drop cut before.completing the eighth 
grade. 

Twenty-five years ago one in 1,300 of the popula- 
tion was in college, and now one in 691 is in col- 
lege. 


Che teachers of Fitchburg, Mass., are in a cam- 
paign for better wages. They will undoubtedly 
win. 


“A school girl has four chances in five that she 
will marry,” says President Carroll D. Wright. 


“Equal opportunity is not necessarily the same 
opportunity,” says S. L. Heeter. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


There is nothing sacred in the present conven- 
tional course of study. 


Innocent by protection is not the same as virtue 
by practice. 


New York is not going into the flogging busi- 
ness. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 


Play is never work. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A FRIGHTFUL CATASTROPHE. 

The burning of a public schoolhouse at Collin- 
wood, near Cleveland, on March 4 ranks among 
the most dreadful tragedies of recent times. The 
soul grows sick with horror at the thought of two 
or three hundred young children, pent up in the 
crowded stairways and hallways before doors 
which would not open, burning to death before the 
very eyes of parents and friends who were vainly 
striving to release them through the windows. Al- 
together, nearly two hundred children and two 
teachers perished miserably. And the sickening 
tragedy is plainly the result of human negligence. 
The building was a comparatively modern one. 
There will be a solemn inquest to fix the responsi- 
bility, but small satisfaction can this bring in view 
of the two hundred young lives which went out 
needlessly in awful agony. 


MILITANT ANARCHISTS. 

The cruel and unprovoked murder of a Catholic 
priest at Denver by a man to whom he had just ad- 
ministered the sacrament, followed by an attempt 
to assassinate the chief of police of Chicago in his 
own home, taken in connection with numerous 
so-called “black-hand” outrages ‘n different parts 
of the country, perpetrated by scoundrels who have 
first tried to exact money from their victims, have 
served to direct public attention anew to the 
dangers of unregulated immigration. The mur- 
derer of the Denver priest is an Italian, the man 
who tried to kill the Chicago chief of police, but 
who was himself killed in the attempt, was a Rus- 
sian; but both acted under the common impulse of 
hatred of government and religion and everything 
that stands for law and order. 

A NEW FEATURE. 

The furious hatred of the clergy, which found 
expression in the Denver murder, is a new feature 
of anarchism in this country. It was at first 
thought that the act was an isolated crime, but 
later investigation indicates that the assassin had 
accomplices; and among the books and papers 
found. in the room of the Russian who tried to kill 
the Chicago chief of police were a number which 
directly incited the killing of clergymen. This 
anti-clerical turn of the movement is intelligible 
in countries like italy and Spain, where the church 
is active in politics and the government, but it is 
meaningless in a country like this. It appears 
that the Denver anarchist was simply running 
amuck among the clergy of that city, and had 
planned to kill four clergymen at random if he had 
not been so promptly apprehended after the first 
crime. 

ATTEMPT TO DRIVE OUT ANARCHISTS. 

In view of these occurrences, there will be gen- 
eral approval—outside of anarchist circles—of the 
order issued by Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
Strauss, directing all commissioners of immigra- 
tion and immigrant inspectors to co-operate with 
local detective and pe lice forces in an effort to rid 
the country of alien anarchists and criminals. We 


may look, therefore, for an energetic movement 
to round up and deport as many as possible of the 
alien anarchists whose presence in this country is a 
continuing menace. The existing immigration 
laws aim to prevent the landing of foreigners of 
this sort, and to secure their deportation, if they 
do. secure admission.. But the laws have become 
practically a dead letter, through the difficulty of en- 
forcing them, for there is, unhappily, no outward 
sign by which a murderous anarchist can be dis- 
tinguished from a peaceful immigrant. 


THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 

The Republican. state convention in Ohio re- 
sulted, as, was anticipated; in a complete. victory 
for the Taft forces. The platform adopted was; in 
full accord with. the: policies of the administration, 
and. with Secretary Taft’s own views’; an enthusias- 
tic endorsement was given to the Taft candidacy, 
and what few Foraker men were found on the-state 
committee were ruthlessly displaced. These: oc- 
currences make it clear that the modern “‘mother 
of presidents” is pleased and proud of the thought 
of having another “favorite son” on the way to that 
high office, and that-she will give him cordial sup- 
port. So strong is this feeling of state pride, under 
ordinary conditions, that it. would argue extra- 
Ordinary unworthiness in a son of Ohio who did 
not receive the support of his state; and no one 
surely will ascribe any such unworthiness to Mr. 
Taft. 

ANOTHER SURPRISBH IN KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky. is treating the country to surprise 
after surprise. Both as regards whiskey and as 
regards politics, it is refuting its ancient “Bourbon” 
reputation. Under the operation of county local 
option, more than three-quarters of its territory is 
now “dry,” and it appears to be headed toward 
state prohibition of the liquor.traffic.. At the elec- 
tion last November it. cut loose from, its Demo- 
cratic moorings, and chose a Republican governor. 
Now it has ended a long deadlock in the legislature 
by the election of.ex-Governor Bradley, a Republi- 
can, to the United States Senate tor six years from 
next March. The legislature is Democratic by 
eight votes on joint ballot, and Mr. Beckham, who 
has only just vacated the office of governor, was 
the Democratic nominee, and the candidate se- 
lected at the primaries.. But a little. group. of 
Democrats could not be induced, to vote for him, 
because they regarded him as the candidate ofan 
odious machine; and finally four of them. bolted 
outright, went over to the Republicans, and helped 
to elect Mr. Bradley. 

TREATY RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

One of the anomalies of our system of govern- 
ment is that the ration may make treaties guaran- 
teeing the rights of subjects of other countries 
resident in this, but has not the power to enforce 
them. The states may do with the luckless aliens 
as they will. Whethet Louisiana, 01 
Japanese in California, they can look only to the 
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RESOLUTIONS. 
{Continued from page 293.] 





granting of federal aid to the state normal schools 
for the training of teachers in the subjects of agri- 
culture, manual training, and home economics. 

The department believes that in the large cities 
provision should be made, by the opening of spe- 
cial ungraded rooms, for the instruction of chil- 
dren of emigrants unable to speak English. 
Grown children of this class should not be placed 
in the primary grades with little pupils, but, where 
feasible, receive special instruction in English, so 
they may be placed after a short time with children 
of their own age. 

Special provision should be made in every large 
city where the proper conditions exist for the 
maintenance of evening schools to instruct adult 
emigrants in the English language and the duties 
of citizenship. 

The department of superintendence is of the 
opinion that in every large city schools should be 
«maintained for the special care of children who are 
neglected by nature. 

The department of superintendence is gratified 
to receive the information that the National Civic 
Federation in conjunction with Alfred Mosely 
have completed plans for visits of American teach- 
ers to the schools of Great Britain and the Furo- 
pean continent during the coming autumn. The 
department believes the cause of education will be 
helped and advanced by the comparative study of 
the school systems of various countries by compe- 
tent observers. 

The department of superintendence respectfully 
submits for consideration of Congress the fact that 
the provisions made for the National Department 
of Education are not commensurate with its im- 
portance and the vital national interests which it 
represents. More liberal financial means are re- 
quired to carry on properly its work for the study 
of educational progress and the dissemination of 
educational information. 

State legislatures and school administrators are 
dependent in every step they take for the im- 
provement of the schools on the information 
gathered and published by the department and on 
the advice of its educational experts. 

The salary fixed for the office of commissioner 
of education should be more in keeping with the 
dignity and importance of the office, and should 
not require constant self-sacrifice on the part of 
eminent men that have held this position. The 
salary paid by the nation to its commissioner of 
education should not be less than that paid by the 
large cities to the chief educational officer. 


10-00 Ge 

SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Brownson, Portland, 
Me.: It always has been, and always will be, diffi- 
cult to secure correct spelling except from those 
pupils who are above the average in scholarship. 
The simplified spelling, so called, if generally 
adopted, would have no appreciable effect in mak- 
ing this task easier to accomplish. Hardly one of 
the “simplified” words is ever commonly mis- 
spelled in school, ? . 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XLIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
MACEDONIA. 

Recent dispatches from Europe intimate that 
affairs in Macedonia are in a most disturbed con- 
dition, and are likely to reach—if they have not al- 
ready reached—an acute stage. 

It is the same old story of Turkish misgovern- 
ment and oppression, which is felt all through the 
Balkan peninsula continuously, but which at pres- 
ent is focusing itself in Macedonia. 

By the treaty of Berlin this unhappy province was 
with others made a ward of the European powers. 
The power of the sultan in European Turkey was 
curbed by this agreement, and he was given to 
understand that his policy of tyranny towards this 
region must forever cease. Yet it has never ceased, 
despite all the reminders from the treaty-powers. 
The Sublime Porte knows only too well that the 
jealousies of these countries are so real and so con- 
tinuous that he can safely afford to disregard all 
their diplomatic hints and even their mandates. 

[t is not an easy matter to state with anything like 
completeness the Macedonian problent of the pres 
ent. It is too complicated to be dealt with in a 
few paragraphs. But, in brief, it is this: Ever 
since the Graeco-Turkish war of a few years ago, 
the satellites of the sultan seem to have been pos 
sessed by a peculiar hatred towards the Macedo- 
nians because of their sympathy with the Greeks in 
that brief but fateful conflict. The Macedonian 
people proper are a mixed race, with a large ele- 
ment of Greeks and Bulgarians in their numbers ; 
and they are naturally hostile to the thought of 
being subject: to Mohammedan rule. © They are 
nothinally Christians, and they passionately prefer 
the cross to the crescent. As they are not slow in 
expressing their preference, they seem to have spe- 
cially awakened the hostility of the followers of the 
Prophet. 
and every sign of resistance has been answered by 
massacre. 

The sultan is quick to discern his opportunity, 
and at present he sees that some of the signatory 
powers are playing into his hands. Russia and 
Austria are scowling at each other because Austria 
is building a railroad through the defiles of Mace- 
donia to connect Vienna with Salonica on _ the 
Aegean sea. In this matter Austria is well within 
her rights, but Russia antagonizes any increase of 
prestige on the part of her rival. 

Then Germany—for purely econorhic reasons— 
closes her eves to any and all wrong-doing bv the 
Turk. even though it was her great Bismarck who 
was the commanding figure when the treaty of Ber- 
lin was framed. Emperor William is determined 
to complete his railway line into the heart of Asia- 
Minor, and to keep the sultan’s good will and 
further German trade-interests he closes his eyes 
to all those enormities which make Turkey abhor- 
rent to the rest of Europe. 

Meanwhile poor Macedonia suffers under her op- 
pressor, and almost hopelessly awaits the interven- 
tion of those whose ward she is. England—hbe it 
said to her credit—has at last openly and coura 
geously espoused her cause, and threatens a naval 


Their taxes have been greatly increased, 
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demonstration in the Bosphorus to bring the sultan 
to his senses. 

It is difficult to define with exactness the con- 
fines of Macedonia. But in general it is identical 
with western Roumelia, with Servia on its northern 
frontier, Albania on its western, eastern Roumelia 
on its eastern side, and Greece and the Aegean on 
its southern border. 

For administrative purposes it is divided into sev- 
eral districts, the most important and most popu- 
lous of which are those of which Salonica and 
Monastir are centres. 

It is a decidedly mountainous country, with 
peaks ranging from 1,500 to 6,000 feet in height. 
Between these mountain chains are rich valleys, 
made fertile by the deposits from the hills brought 
down by the numerous and swift-flowing streams, 
the largest of which are the Axius and the Strymon. 
These are not really navigable, though barges ply 
over their waters for a considerable distance. 

The climate has its extremes, being bitterly cold 
in winter, and almost unbearably hot in summer. 
The nor’easter is the dreaded wind in winter, as it 
brings with it the chill of the snow-clad steppes of 
southern Russia. 

In the alluvial lands of the valleys nearly all the 
cereals grow abundantly, especially maize, which 
produces a crop of which. even lowa, need not be 
ashamed. Then there is a large product in cotton, 
tobacco, madder, the mulberry, vines, and fruits. 

Salonica is its one great port. Over 6,000 ves- 
sels are entered at this port during the year, and 
convey $15,000,000 worth of exports and imports. 

The population of Macedonia is something over 
2,500,000. At least, so it is estimated, as the Turk- 
ish government furnishes no reliable census. The 
poeple are fairly intelligent and honestly indus- 
trious. They are specially noted for the Manufac- 
ture of carpets and other woven goods, while they 
are adepts at saddlery and the making of arms and 
jewelry. 

They are naturally hot-blooded, as are all South- 
ern Europeans, but are, at the same time, very kind 
and hospitable, especially towards Americans— 
many of whom as missionaries are settled among 
them. The dwellers in the valleys are milder in 
manner than the mountaineers, many of whom are 
brigands—as Miss Ellen Stone can testify. They 
have learned this trait from the Turks, and they 
sometimes are more than a match for their Moslem 
teachers. 

Macedonia has a renowned history. It antedates 
the Christian era. The legions of Xerxes en- 
camped in its fair valleys, watered their horses in its 
streams, until the defeat at Platea sent the Persian 
scurrying homeward. Philip of Macedon was one 
of its colossal figures, the father of Alexander the 
Great, who brought fully one-half of the known 
world under his sway. About 200 B. C. the 
Romans defeated the Macedonians at the battle of 
Cynocephelae, and took their king to adorn the 
triumph of Aemilius Paulus. Many times subse- 
quently the country changed masters in the for- 
tunes of war, until at last it came under the tyrant 
heel of the Turk, where it has remained now for 
more than five centuries, but from which—please 
God—it may yet be delivered. 
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[Let the room be decorated with greens and boughs.] 


1, OPENING SONG—“The Old Mountain Tree” (in 
“The Golden Robin” collection). 


2. ARBOR DAY (by five pupils).— 

1.—To-day is Arbor day, appointed by the governor of 
the state. Arbor day is an American institution origi- 
nated by the late J. Sterling Morton, who was secretary 
of agriculture in Cleveland’s second administration. 
Secretary Morton came from Nebraska, which is a land 
of broad, arid plains and few forests. He thought how 
much woodlands would do to help the fertility of the 
country and to enrich the nation. And he saw, with 
deep concern, how the forest treasures of many sections 
of the United States are being wasted and cut down 
without regard to the future. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, once a richly-wooded country, is now fast becom- 
ing a “stump state.” 

2.—Secretary Morton made up his mind to try to get 
the people to realize the danger of their wastefulness 
and to be more careful of the woodlands. He conceived 
the idea of a special day, which he called Arbor day, on 
which everybody who could, would plant a tree and talk 
about the need of care and cultivation of trees. He 
wanted the people to know about how much trees are 
needed as a partial land covering as well as for manu- 
facturing and other uses. 

3.—Comparatively few people can distinguish the coim- 
mon trees by their names or know how a wayside tree 
should be treated in order to obtain the best results. 
Arbor days help to remove this ignorance, and to spread 
a knowledge of trees among the children in the public 
schools at least. The good effect of this will be seen in 
coming years. The day is observed in every state of the 
Union excepting Alaska, Indian Territory, and Louisi- 
ana. In most states, the date is fixed by proclamation 
of the governor, usually in April or May. In Penysyl- 
vania there are two spring Arbor days and one in Octo- 
ber, making three in all. 

4.—Nebraska was the first state to appoint an Arbor 
day. The day has been observed there for thirty-five 
years; and in some sections the land has been trans- 
formed from barrenness to beauty. Arbor day is too 
good an institution to keep at home and it has been nat- 
uralized in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, Sweden, and Spain. It is nearly a quarter of a 
century since the American Forestry Association secured 
the co-operation of the varicus boards of education, who 
made Arbor day a special feature of school programs. 

5. The most unique celebration of Arbor day, prob- 
ably, is that which occurs at Eynsford, England, where 
some remarkable commemorative tree-planting has taken 
place. The observance began in 1897 during Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond jubilee, when shade trees were planted 
in acrostic form, und an orchard of apple trees was set 
out. During the South African war the shade trees 
commemorated the defence of Kimberly, Ladysmith, 
and Mafeking. In 1902, four years after Queen Vic- 
toria’s death, trees were planted along the main road 
as a memorial in acrostic form, expressing Lord Tenny- 
son’s line:— 


“She wrought her people lasting good.” 


Since then a quarter 6f mile of trees have been planted 
whose initial letters spell out two lines from Robert 
Browning’s “Kabbi Ben Ezra’ :— 


“The best is yet to be: 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


Jn this way the people are drawn to learn the name of 
many different varieties of trees, so as to identify them 
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at sight and read the couplets from the fifty-two initial 
letters, for themselves. 


3. PLANT A TREE—Selected.— 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, and knee, 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the house for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire, that out-towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free— 
We plant all these when we plant the tree.” 


4. WHAT TO PLANT—An essay.— 


In the country new trees are being planted to take 
place of those that have been removed, and forests will 
be preserved to future generations by the introduction 
of new growth. Wherever possible, trees are planted, 
and many a little garden, too, is begun as a result of 
Arbor day exercises. In the suburbs, tree-planting is 
general. It starts early in the day and fhousands of 
new trees are set out before nightfall. Experts in tree- 
lore tell us that among the best trees to plant are 
maples, ash, walnut, hickory, beech, birch, chestuut, 
ebony, buttonwood, oak, locust, poplar, willow, pine, 
spruce, cedar, ardor vitae, larch, and hemlock. For 
successful planting, trees should be taken from nur- 
geries, rather than from woodlands and uncultivated 
places. They should be placed in an ample bed of 
deeply-trenched and well-broken soil. The roots should 
be disturbed as little as possible in transplanting and 
brought into contact with the new soil by pressing it 
firmly around and above them. 


5. SONG— “The Brave Old Oak.” 
6. OUR FOREST RESERVES (by three pupils).— 


1.—Exclusive of the two reserves in Alaska, which 
cover nearly five million acres, there are now in the 
United States fifty-one forest reserves, with a combined 
area of over fifty million acres. These reserves are di- 
vided among thirteen states and territories of the West. 
If they redeem arid land only of the same area, that 
means nearly half a million new farms of over 150 acres 
each. It is now recognized that the protection of the 
water supply is the greatest service rendered by these 
colossal reserves. 

2.—These forest reserves were established by our gov- 
ernment to put an end to the enormous damage caused 
by fires. Forests are the best means of insuring a 
steady water supply. Wasteful cutting down of lun- 
ber is also stopped, for the government insists that 
only ‘the income of its forest treasures shall be used, 
leaving the original to produce more. Grazing, pros- 
pecting, and mining are not injured by the establish- 
ment of the reserves. 

8.—Not only the United Statés government but the 
states have taken up the good work of forest preserva- 
tion. Many states have established large forest re- 
serves of their own and have created special forestry 
commissions for no other purpose than to carry out this 
splendid enterprise of protecting old trees and planting 
new ones. The state of Pennsylvania, for example, 
owns more than half a million acres of forest reserves, 
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which are object lessons in the economic management of 
the forest capital, so as to produce the greatest income 
by careful cultivation. This is done in Germany and 
other populous European countries, which are away 
ahead of us in this respect. 


_ 


7. RECITTATION—-“The Planting of the Apple Tree,” 
William C. Bryant. 


8. ENEMIES OF THD FOREST (for six pupils).— 


1.—The forest is threatened by many enemies, of 
which fire and wasteful lumbering are declared to be 
the worst. Burning the soil cover of grass is said to iw- 
prove the grazing. And so cattle ranchers annually 
burn over large areas in nearly every part of the United 
States where trees grow. The great majority of these 
fires do not kill the old trees, but they harm the young 
saplings, and prevent future growth. Many fires are 
the result of carelessness. 

2.—Cattle grazing in the forest cause great damage by 
trampling down and devouring the young shoots. The 
small, sharp hoofs of sheep, it is said, do more damage 
than the hoofs of the larger animals. In many places the 
effect of the trampling is to destroy the forest floor and 
to interfere seriously with the flow of streams. Great 
floods occur as a result of the baring of the hill and 
mountain sides, 

3.—Insects are constantly injuring the forests just as 
they annually bring loss to the farm. Occasicnally their 
damage is colossal. Nearly every full-grawn larch in the 
Adirondacks, we are told, has been killed in recent 


years by the ravages of a worm which afterwards de- ; 


velops into a saw-fly. Small bark beetles have de- 
prived the same forests of nearly all their large 
spruces. 

4.—Among the enemies of the forest is a host of des- 
tructive fungi. Some kill the roots of the trees. Some 
grow upwards from the’ ground into the trees and 
change the sound wood of the trunks into a useless rotten 
mass. The niinute spores or seeds of others float 
through the air and come in contact with every external 
part of the tree above ground. Wherever the wood is 
exposed there is danger that these injurious fungi seeds 
will find lodgment and breed disease in the tree. For- 
esters carefully cover all tree wounds with paint or tar 
to exclude the air and the spores it carries. 

5.—Wind and snow are also destructive to forests. 
While by overthrowing old, decayed trees, the wind 
helps the growth of the young saplings, yet it also breaks 
down many useful members of the forest, for it is no 
“respecter of persons.” Where the ground is shallow 
the windfall is greatest. Snow breaks down branches 
and snaps off slim, tall trees, which suffer more than 
those of broader growth. But snow is so useful as a 
blanket to the soil and the young vegetation that the 
harm it does is quite offset by the good. 

6.—Landslides and floods also harm our forests. 
Numbers of trees are killed by lightning. Among 
smaller enemies there are the birds and squirrels, which 
often prevent new growth by eating up all the nuts and 
seeds; and the porcupines and mice, which frequently kill 
young trees by gnawing away their bark. The great 
danger from all the varied enemies that attack our for- 
ests makes the task of preserving them very difficult. 
But after all, nothing pays so well as the care and cul- 
tivation of forests. 


RECITATION—*Woodman, Spare That Tree,” George 
P. Morris. 


CLOSING SONG—‘“Away to the Hills.” 
-— —--—— —-— - -+0+ © -0-@-0-@-0-- -— -— - — —_——_—. 


L. E. L., California: Your Journal is highly appre- 
ciated. It gives interesting news and much food for 
thought. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
FAIRY TALES—BOOK I. By Marion Florence Lan- 
sing. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Boston, New 


York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Book I. 
Illustrated. List price, 
cents, 

The term “fairy tale’ is used in its popular sense as 
including “tales in which occurs something ‘fairy,’ some- 
thing extraordinary,—giants, fairies, dwarfs, speaking 
animals. It must also be taken to cover tales in which 
what is extraordinary is the stupidity of the actors.” 
The tales are usually romantic, with a definite plot, but 
without emphasis on the point of their being fact or fic- 
tion. They do not locate the hero in history or require 
‘a definite time or place. They have usually been retold 
from their original traditional form by some skilled 
story-teller. Miss Lansing gives a proportionate repre- 
sentation to each of the great story-tellers, and to each 
‘kind of story, and introduces the best examples of the 
leading motifs of folklore. She simplifies the stories by 
dropping off the fanciful additions made by successive 
editors and returning to the beautiful simplicity and the 
clear, forceful language of these wonderful products of 
the story-teller’s art. There are fifteen fairy tales gath- 
ered from the best traditional sources and the best 
story-tellers. ‘The aim is to give the ehild a glimpse into 
all kinds of fairy and folk-lore, to make him ac quaint-d 
with fairy men and maids, with elves, dwarfs, giants, 
and speaking animals, with fairy godmothers and cruel 
stepmothers, with brave princes and fair princesses, and 
the enchantments which befell them. Some heroes and 
heroines exhibit extraordinary stupidity; others outwit 
their fellows by exceptional cleverness. This is the first 
of two volumes to appear under the title, “Open Road 
Library Series.” As school books they are intended for 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. Charles Copeland, the 
artist whe illustrated “Rhymes and Stories,” of this se- 
ries, has furnished well-conceived illustrations which 
add greatly to the value of the books in school or out. 


Cloth. 179 pp. 
35 cents; mailing price, 40 


AGRICULTURE—ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES. By Andrew M. Soule, Georgia State College, 
and Edna Henry Lee Turpin. Richmond, Virginia: 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. Cloth, LIilus- 
trated. 3820 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

It is interesting to see how slowly “culture” and cham- 
pions of the “intellectual” accept the merits of agricui- 
ture as a study, but these anti-progress people are 
doomed with their theories if they do not abandon their 


false gods. Agriculture is one of the most scientific, in- 
tellectual, and scholastic, as well as valuable, branches 
taught in any school. More poetry touches the phases 


of knowledge with which agriculture deals than it does 
‘any other one branch in the schools, and science no- 
where comes in contact with so many applications of 
principles as here. Agriculture was originally under- 
‘stood to be related merely to crops and their raising, but 
to-day it means life on the farm and in a farming cosna- 
munity, having to do with the homes and the roads, with 
birds and bees, with animals as well as plants, and no 
authors have more fully grasped this phase of the sub- 
ject in its breadth and intensity than these scholars of 
the South, who have given us “Agriculture, Its Funda- 
mental Principles.” The choice of topics, and their ar- 
rangement, the illustrations in number and quality 
(several of them are beautifully colored), the typo- 
graphical and pedagogical features all contribute to the 
superiority of this book. 


THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION. 
Miles, M. A. New York: 
196 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 
This is an English book, published in America, and 

worthy of being published anywhere. The author is a 

fairly prolific writer, -having had fourteen other works 

published. But, better than this, he is a sensible writer, 
giving his time some sane bits of advice on many 
themes which it greatly needs. In the forty-eight brief 
chapters into which he divides this volume, he talks to 
us prudently about this matter of concentration as an 
aid to a successful life. But the keynote of his conten- 
tion is that concentration is only valuable as it sets first 
things first and keeps them first: and even while it at- 
tends to second and third things, it has the first thines 
in view. At the same time he exposes the dangers at- 

tending concentration on inferior objects, and this is a 

chapter which might be read in many quarters to-day 

with largest profit. It is a decidedly healthy book, and 
deserves a wide circulation and a careful perusal. 


By Eustace 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 
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. GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS. Stories of the Bird 
Year for Home and School, By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Twelve colored plates. Thirty-six full-page illustra- 
tions in half-tones. Cloth. Price, $1.75, net. 

Oh, that it were possible to give our readers any ade- 
quate idea of such a book as ‘this, with its wealth of in¢ 
formation, delightful literary flavor, and exquisite illus- 
trations!- Mabel Osgood Wright is a never-ceasing joy 
as she comes to us year by year with a new study of the 
life and beauty of birds. She not only knows birds and 
loves them, not only knows all about their arts and 
charms, but she knows how to help other people to know 
and love them and their ways. Birds mean more to mul- 
titudes of people because of the sweet way in which Mrs. 
Wright introduces them, and in all the books from her 
pen and camera none has come with a better flavor of 
nature than “Gray Lady and the Birds,” a genuine story 
book of country life, with birds as jewel settings for the 
action. 


THE BEGINNER’S PRIMER. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents, net, 
postpaid. 

This is “a child's own book,” as it was the fashion to 
say once upon a time, There is much more of variety 
than one expects to find in a primer, and more ingena- 
ity in pedagogy and more devices in method. The child 
gets to reading sentences of seven or eight words on the 
third page, and he has a touch of rhythm made from the 
words he has been reading as early as the fifth page, and 
by the sixteenth page the children have an interesting 
dialogue developed out of the vocabulary already ac- 
quired. By the eighteenth page the children are in lan- 
guage work in earnest, 2nd soon after they are word- 
building with a relish. In every respect this book is de- 
lightful from the standpoint of the child’s gratification, 
and valuable from the teacher's point of view. 


BAZILN’S CONTES CHOISIS. Edited by Professor Vic- 
tor E. Francois, Ph. D., of the College of the City of 
New York.. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 142 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Bazin is professor of law in the Catholic University of 
Angers—his native town. He is an especially able 
writer on nature, on characters, on social problems, etc. 
The present text is made up of a number of _ his short 
stories, which are written in bright, readable French, 
and are well qualified to awaken and maintain the in- 
terest of the student. There is not a dull page in ths 
group. The editor has chosen his selections judiciously, 
and adds illuminative notes, and an extended vyocabu- 
lary. 





UNIVERSITAT UND SCHULE. By four author:— 
Klein, Wendland, Brandl, and WHarnack. Leipsic: 
B. G. Teubner. Paper. 88 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Here are four valuable papers by German expert in- 
structors on the relations of the different departments of 
the educational system of Germany. The place assigned 
to mathematics, nature study, religion, and other 
studies is explained and enforced by these masterly 
minds. What they advance in explanation of their spe- 
cialities in instruction cannot fail to be of profound in- 
terest to American educators who are familiar enough 
with German to be able to master this foreign text. 


SELECTED POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT 
Burns. Edited, with notes and introduction, by Philo 
Melvyn Buck, Jr., of St. Louis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 328 pp. Macmillan Pocket 


Series. Price, 25 cents, net. 
Here in a pocket edition, at a trifling price, is good 


type and binding, and all the best and popular poems of 
the most attractive of Scottish poets. In all there are 
120 poems, including “Tam o’ Shanter,” “The Gotter’s 
Saturday Night,” and all other verses in which there is 
general interest. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


Dickens’ ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.”” Edited by J. W. Abernet 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Piffey- 

“The Tempest.”’ ‘‘The Winter's Tale.”” “Othello”’ Each edited 
by Lmaatonte *orter and Helen A. Clarke. New York: T. Y, Crowell 
Ww Uo, 

**Words and Sentences, Including a Review of Grammar.” By A. 
M.Hitcheock. Price, 35 cents.—“‘Physiography for High Schools.”” 
By BD. recy ey eri 7. Hew York: Hentiry Holt & Co. 

*Men ealing.” By L. E. Whipple. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Metaphysical Publishing Company. r 

“The Essays of Francis Bacon.” Edited by C. 


: S. Northup. 
Ryle, 30 cents, paper; cloth, 40 cents. K 
0. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 
scinerhins in sen Coe mans Union foe 

t s . o 
contributions should be short 


available, these 
commpceneeers. Copy should be received 
wae not later Friday preceding 


MEBRTINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 2, 3, 4: Northeast Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Leaven- 
worth, 

April 4: Association of Mathematical 
Teachers in New England, Girls’ 
Latin school, Boston. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 

t. 


den 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
~ Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 








Pa. 
July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. : 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

OF NEW YORK. 


Bpring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
‘Rochester University. 


~ 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


State Superintendent Payson S§m‘th 
announces that the state summer 
schools for 1908 will be held at the 
stute normal schools, at Gorham, Cas- 
tine, Farmington, Presque Isle, Fort 
Kent. The work at the state sum- 
mer schools will be plauned _ espe- 
cially for teachers in elementary 
schools. The principals of the sev- 
eral normal schools will act as direc- 
tors of the summer schools, and the 
entire facilities of the school buiid- 
ings will be at the disposal of those 
who attend. In addition to the rezu- 
lar courses there will be held at each 
school a three-days’ conference for 
superintendents of schools. These 
will be held under the personal direc- 
tion of the state superintendent anil 
will afford opportunity for local su- 
perintendents and others to discuss 
problems of supervision. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association has elected the 
following officers: President, John B. 
Diman of Newport; vice-presidents, 
Bugene D. Russell of Lynn and An- 
drew H. Ward of Milton; secretary, 
Paul H. Manus of South Braintree; 
treasurer, Otis B. Oakman of South 
Braintree; executive committee, 
Frank V. Thompson, Boston; Arthur 
W. Roberts, Brookline; Charles H. 
Morss, Medford; Frederick Winsor, 


Concord; Florence BH. Leadbetter, 
Boston; delegates to the state council 
of education, A. L. Kahler, Boston; 
J. A. Gitman, Salem} F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose; committee on educ:a- 
tional progress, Ella Bradley, Bos- 
ton; Annan Wellington, Roxbury; N. 
C. Hamlin, Marion; Henry W. 
Holmes, Harvard; Clair G. Persons, 
Warren, R. I.; Willard Reed, Cam- 
bridge; James E. Downie, Boston; 
W. C. Moore, Salem; W. H. Cush- 
ing, Framingham; W. D. Parkinson, 
Waltham; N. Henry Black, Cam- 
bridge. 


NEWBURYPORT. The high school 
students, under the direction of Priu- 
cipal Walter E. Andrews and Miss 
Elizabeth C. Adams, supervisor of 
music, gave the citizens a rare treat in 
the annual concert of the school, 
which this year consisted of “Joan of 
Are.” The high school chorus of 180 
voices was supplemented by three 
eminent soloists. It proved to he 
a financial success despite the outlay. 


READING. Under the direction 
of Superintendent Melville A. Stone, 
the schools of this town have raised 
$600 by an art exhibit for schoolroom 
decoration. This is the culmination 
of a series of efforts begun in 1897, 
by which $1,000 had been previously 
raised for this purpose. Reading 
maintained free public schools for 
one hundred years before the state 
legislature required that it be done. 


WORCESTER. The next meet- 
ing of the Worcester County School 
Superintendents’ Club will be held at 
the State Mutual restaurant at 1 
o'clock March 14. Subject for dis- 
cussion, “Instruction in English.” 
Superintendent C. L. Hunt of Clinton 
will speak from the subject, “Enz- 
lish Work and Instruction During the 
Years of the Primary Grades.” Hor- 
ace G. Brown of the Worcester Nor- 
nial school will speak on “The Old 
Grammar and the New” (with some 
thoughts as to present conditions of 
grammar teaching, and some sugges- 
tions toward improvement). ‘The 
usual opportunity for general discus- 
sion will be given. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. The normal 
school class of 1905 will hold its sec- 
ond annual reunion April 4 at the 
normal school building. 

HAMDEN. The Hamden school 
committee has called a meeting for 
the building of a new $6,500 ¢school- 
house, for which the money has been 
appropriated. 

HARTFORD. ‘The comptroller's 
office is drawing orders for the pay- 
ment to the town treasurers of the 
state’s grant of educational funds. 
The total number of children of 
school age in the state is 234.183, and 
the total amount to be distributed is 
$527,604. 

NORWICH. Superintendent N. L. 
Bishop and Superintendent John ¥. 
Stanton attended the session of the 
national superintendents in Washing- 
ton. 

SIMSBURY. William Strong 
Cushing of Simsbury will in all prob- 
ability be the next Rhodes _ scholar 
from Connecticut as the result of ex- 
aminations held last week. Cushing 
is a member of the senior class in the 
academic department of Yale, and is 
one of the most popular members of 
his class. He is the son of Professor 
William I. Cushing, headmaster of 
the Westminster school at Simsbury, 
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who graduated from Yale in the class. 
of 1872. At Westminster he was cap- 
tain of the baseball team and was ac- 
tive in other lines of sport. 


NEW HAVEN. Professor G. L. 
Hendrickson of the University of Chi- 
cago has been appointed’ to succeed 
Professor Tracey Peck of the Latin 
department at Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson is a recognized 
authority on the history of Greek and 
Latin literature, and the old authors. 
Professor Peck retires this spring. 

The returns show that of seventy- 
six full professors appointed by the 
Yale corporation since the year 1801, 
sixty-three per cent. have been Yale 
bred and thirty-seven per cent. not 
Yale bred. Up to the year 1877, out 
of twenty-seven appointments to iulh 
professorships only one was a nom- 
yraduate of Yale; but since then the 
proportion of non-Yale professors has 
been fifty-five per cent., and during 
the last ten years fifty-three per cent. 
These figures refer to the academic 
department only. 

Dr. I.uther Gulick, director of 
physical education in the New York 
public schools, addressed «a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Moth- 
ers’ Club of New Haven and the 
public school teachers in high school 
auditorium Wednesday afternoon, 
March 11, at 4.15 o’tlock. His sub- 
ject was “Fatigue and Its Conse- 
quences.” 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

WINONA LAKE. The new normal 
school to be opened in September is to 
have Dr. Jonathan Rigdon of Dan- 
ville, Indiana, as principal. Dr. Rig- 
don is one of the best equipped men in 
the country. Eminently successful as 
a superintendent he took time to 
study extensively atClark Univer- 
sity, earning his doctorate. On the 
educational lecture platform he is. ex- 
ceptionallly strong. 


KANSAS. 

WICHITA. H. Wilbur, now at 
Fairmount College, professor of peda- 
gozy and economics, addressed the 
teachers of the public schools of this 
city March 8. Subject, “The Funda- 
mental Principles.” 





MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. The best grade 
school building is named for the 
long-time superintendent, W. &. 
Perry, who died in office eleven years 
ago. 

OHIO. 

OXFORD. The new auditorium 
building of- Miami University, which 
has just been completed, is 161 fect 
long, 83 feet wide, with a height of 
45 feet above the first floor. There 
are seats for 838 people on the first 
floor and 438 in the balcony, making 
a total seating capacity of 1,276. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


MANILA. 

A commission of four American 
educators sent out to the Philippines 
by the United States government em- 
barked from San Francisco in the 
American steamer Maru recently to 
address some 800 teachers of the 
islands at a summer resort up in the 
mountains near Manila. The party 
consists of. Professor W. D. McClin- 








cows! 


AN PERE, 
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tock of the department of Engitish in 
the University of Chicago, Professor 
Frederick Starr of the department of 
anthropology in the University of 
Chicago, Principal J. D. Burke of 
the Teachers College of Albany, N. 
Y., and Professor Roberts of the le- 
partment of political science in the 
University of California. The 80 
teachers of the Philippines, about 
half of whom are natives, are to 
hold an institute, and the American 
educators will address them along 
general educational lines, 


+> 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





Miss Adelaide V. Finch, principal 
of the Lewiston, Me., Normal] Train- 
ing school, has been engaged to give 
a course of lectures on psycholozy 
and methods to the students of the 
summer school at Antioch College, 
Ohio. Miss Finch has been quite ex- 
tensively engaged in institute work 
in Maine, New Hampshire, West 
Virginia, and Ohio, and she received 
this flattering appointment through 
the president of Antioch College, Dr. 
S. D. Fess, with whom she had been 
associated in work of this sort. Aa- 
tioch College., situated in Yellow 
Springs, a small town about forty 
miles from Cincinnati, is perhaps the 
best known college in the state, and 
is of interest from the fact that it 
was founded by Horace Mann. 

The Harvard College office has an- 
nounced the appointment of Will am 
Scott Ferguson to the assistant pro- 
fessorship of history for five years 
beginning September 1, 1908. Pro- 
fessor Ferguson will be one of the 
very few members of the Harvard 
faculty who is not a graduate of that 
university. He received the degree 
of A. B. from McGill in 1896, A. M. 
from Cornel]! in 1897, and Ph. D. from 
the same university in 1899. Profes- 
sor Ferguson has been on the faculiy 
of California University. 

Dr. Thomas Harrison Montgomery, 
Jr., professor of zoology at the Uni 
versity of Texas, has been appo‘nted 
to the chair of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He will as- 
sume his new studies on September |. 

Dr. James Temple Porter of ithe 
faculty of the Randolph Macon 
Woman’s College of Lynchburg. Va., 
has announced that he has dec‘ded to 
accept the chair of physics and as- 
tronomy at the University of Tennes- 
see. 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Edward Frank'in 
Buchner, professor of philosophy and 
education at the University of Ala- 
bama, to the professorship of those 
branches, and of Dr. John Broadus 
Watson of the University of Chicago 
to the professorship of experimental 
and comparative psychology at Johns 
Hopkins Univemity. Dr. Watson 
succeeds Professor Georse M. Strat- 
ton, who goes to the University of 
California. 

Dean Benjamin H. Ripton of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
will probably be elected president of 
the Union University to succeed Dr. 
Andrew V. V. Raymond. There is 
much sentiment in his favor among 
the alumni. Rev. Dr. George Alex 
ander of New York, president ad in- 
terim, has absolutely refused to ac- 
cept the office permanently. Dr. 
Franklin H. Giddings, professor of 
sociology in Columbia University, an 
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It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 


| 
| children can be traced directly to tl 
; 


1e dusty condition of schoolroom floors, 


Dust carries te germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 


through the air. Proper ventilation a 


so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


ids materially in getting rid of dust, but 


anges we 


-hoolreem floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


| 
| Hygienic conditions and dustless s« 


| dust can be practically eliminated. 
| Dressing reduces dust over eleven-tw 


} tionately. Standard Floor 


Standard Floor 


Not intended fo 


and Teachers sho 
and our free book 








~ STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Experience proves that Standard Floor 
elfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 


rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintertng and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


half barrels, and in one galion and five galion cans. 


vr household use. 


A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
expense, e will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
floor or part of onefloor in any store or public building, just to show 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for particulars. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 


uld write for information, testimonials 
“Dust and Its Dangers.’”’ The health of 


your pupils may depend on your action. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

















. The New and Eolarged | 
BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


of KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


WATER COLORS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS | 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 


gressive teachers. Sent free on 


| addressing our nearest office. 


|| MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
| Boston New York Philade 


~ - Springfield, Mass. 


| 
request. Write for a copy to-day, | 
| 
| 
| 


Iphia Atlanta San Francisco 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildimg. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
.EOW BOSTON, MASS. 





alumnus of Union, has also been men- 
tioned for the place. 

A new social. movement, designed 
to make the spirit of the university a 
force in politics, to be called “The 
national fellowship of the university 
militant,’ has established headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. Those in- 
terested include Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry M. Alden, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Edwin Markham, and Brand 
Whitlock. The fellowship hopes to 
establish a municipal university in 
every city in the United States on a 
model that is being worked out at 


Kansas City. President Ferguson of 
the Kansas City University said: 
“This university of the people is the 
logical fulfilment of the American 
public school system—the publie 
school of grown men—and will put 
an end to class antagonism and open 
up an unprecedented era of prosper- 
ity.” 





a 


“De reason why Mistah Taft’s so 
popular,” said the old darkey, “is jes’ 
becase he’s got so much pusanal mag- 

| nitude.”—Life. 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 | 


Our Business Increased over 


INCREASED EVE RY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 


comprising the 


Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 


“T” Back Binder and 


DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH | 


80 per cent. and has 


Transparent Papers 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 














G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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state governments and the state 
courts for redress of their wrongs. 
It is not surprising that it is hard to 
explain this state of things to for- 
eign governments, and harder still to 
retain their respect after the explana- 
tion is made. It has been quite gen- 
erally assumed that there was no 
remedy for this condition of affairs, 
under the constitution. But it way 
be that the case is not so hopeless as 
it has been thought to be. At ail 
events, a bill has been reported by 
the judiciary committee of the House 
of Representatives, on the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Root, which 
aims to relieve the difficulty by mak- 
ing any encroachment on, or viola- 
tion of rights secured by treaties 1 
criminal offence against the laws of 
the United States, and making the 
offender subject to trial and punish- 
ment in the federal courts. 


THE AFFAIR IN MOROCCO. 


Affairs in Morocco are settling 
down toa state of real war. The 
French forces have on their hands no 
mere police duty, and no ordinary 
functions of quieting local lawless- 
ness. They are facing an army of 
fierce and resolute tribes, not wholly 
undisciplined, provided in part with 
modern weapons, and having also a 
few guns. Every*mile that they +o 
from the coast they have to ficht 
their way against obstinate resist- 
ance. During a recent five-days’ bat- 
tle, they progressed only twenty-five 
miles, and then their hold of the 
country which they had traversed 
was extremely precarious. Nonui- 
nally, Spain is co-operating, but her 
assistance amounts to little more 
than the policing of one or two coast 
towns. The real burden falls upon 
France; and the French parliament 
has recognized the fact by providinz 
re-enforcements of 4,000 men, and 
voting an appropriation of $500.000. 
But neither the grant of money nor 
of men will go far. 

GERMANIZING POLAND. 

The sturdy obstinacy with which 
the. Poles cling to their national 
ideals and ambitions corely vexes the 
governments which joined in the par- 
tition of Poland, and which find the 
Polish population as unassimileble as 
ever. Prussia is attempting a solu- 


tion of the problem by measures look- 
ing to the Germanization of Poland 
through the settlement of Germans 
upon Polish lands. Both houses of 
the Prussian parliament have passed 
a bill which appropriates $75,000,009, 
to be given over to a Polish land corn- 
mission, which is to have authority 
to condemn, purchase, and parcel out 
among German settlers such estates 
in the province of Posen as it may 
deem necessary. This compulsory 
expropriation is hardly likely to en- 
dear the Germans to the Poles. 
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ON THE LOAN OF A BOOK. 


Do you own a book? Don’t lend it 
To a friend. 

He may have a chain of borrowers 
Without end. 

They may crave it, read and send it 

To a score more. They may lend it, 

Soil it, mark it, tear it, bend it. 
Don’t you lend. 





Loan of book may come to mean a 
Loss of friend. 
A refusal is far better 
Than that end. 
Here’s advice that will make you 
keener; 
Till that day that you have seen a 
Borrowed book returned the 
cleaner— 
Don’t you lend. 


—New York Times. 





THE CRUELTY OF YOUTH. 

“The late Lord Kelvin,” said a 
Harvard scientist, “had a wonder- 
fully original mind from his child- 
hood. 

“As a little boy. as little Willie 
Thomson, they tell a quaint story 
about him in Glasgow. 

“It seems that once he suffered hor- 
ribly a week with toothache. Finally 
he had the tooth out. After it was 
drawn he rose from the chair, held 
out his little hand to the surgeon and 
said:— 

“ “Give to me.’ 

“The surgeon, with an accommo- 
dating smile, wrapped the tooth in 
paper and extended it to the lad. 

“*But what are you going to do 
with it, Willie?’ he asked. 

“‘P’m going to take it home,’ was 
the reply, ‘and cram sugar in it and 
see it ache.’ ’’—Washington Star. 


THE DOGS. 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn 
cogs 
And says we’re going to the dogs. 


His granddad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 


His dad, amid the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs. 


The cave man, in his queer skin tovs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


But this is what I wish to state; 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 
—Washington Herald. 


ee 


On a southern plantation the dairy 
hands were accustomed tu do the 
wilking, squatting down in a primi- 
tive fashion, until the ecwner intro- 
duced milking stools. But the ‘first 
experience with the innovation was 
not a success. The negro who sallied 
forth with the stool returned bruised 
and battered, and with in empty 
pail. “I done my best, sah,” he ex- 
plained. “Dat stool looked all rigit 
aa but the cow she won't sit on 





We Are Advertising POSITIONS 


NOT TEACHERS 


Never in the history of educational 
affairs has there been such a scarcity of 
good teachers as candidates for de+ira- 
ble positions, as at the present time. We 
have and shall continue to have oppor- 
tunities for grade teachers, in «excellent 
schools thronghout New Fngland. at 
salaries ranging from $450 to s£00, but 
we need good teachers to take these 
positions. 

If you are at all interested, write 
us, telephone us, or come in and 
see US, « 

METCALF & GROCF, Educational Bureau, 

Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 

120 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 

Telephone Oxford 2730. 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning’ June 29, 1908 


Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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WASN’T IT STRANGE? 

A New York publisher tells of an 
Indiana man who came to the big 
city for the purpose of placing a novel 
of his writing. He seemed at first 
very enthusiastic over the prospects, 
especially as so many of his friends 
at home had succeeded in finding a 
market in New York for their stories. 

Then began the wearisome round 
of the publishers’ offices, with the 
novice’s usual luck. One day, just 
before his departure for the Hoosier 
state, he met an acquaintance who 
knew of his ambition, and who asked 
what luck he had encountered. 

“The worst possible!” exclaimed 
the Indiana man. “I’m the only 
Hoosier in New York that can’t get a 


poor story published!”—November 
Lippincott’s. 
THRICB! 

Caesar had thrice refused the 
crown. 

“And I didn’t demand the right to 
pick my _ successor, either,” he 
boasted. 


Thus we see that ancient rulers 
were modest.—New York Sun. 

The mother of a disappointed 
young woman was asked by a friend 
whether the daughter had succeeded 
in passing a teacher’s examination. 

“No,” was the reply in mournful 
tone, “Jinny didn’t pass at all. 
Maybe you won't believe, sir, but 
tbem examiners asked the poor girl 
about things that happened years and 
years before she was born.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

WORSE AND WORSE. 

A convict in a German prison had 
been extremely refractory. One 
means and another had been tried, 
but nothing could break his spirit. 

One morning the governor said to 
the warder:— 

“T say, Huber, the scoundrel is be- 
having worse than ever. Put him on 
bread and water.” ‘ 

“But he is already doing two fast 
days, sir.” 

“Then give him a cookery book to 


read. We must break his _ spirit 
somehow.”—Lllustrated Bits. 
The professor in charge of a 


Prineeton classroom had been an- 
noyed by the tardy entrance of a stu- 
dent. He pointedly ceased talking 
until the man took his seat. 

After lecture the student apoio- 
gized. “Professor,” said he, “my 
watch was fifteen minutes out of the 
way. It’s bothered me a good deal 
lately, but after this I shall put no 
more faith in it.” 

“It’s not faith you want in it,” re- 
pliefi the professor; “it’s works.” — 
Harper’s Weekly. 


“You said that if I bought this su'- 
urban house I could live like a 
prince. With malaria and automo- 
biles,. I’m in fear for my life!” 

“Well,” answered the agent sooth- 
ingly, “think of the princes who live 
in fear of their lives.’”’—Washington 
Star. 





Missionary—‘Do you ever Ccon- 
tribute money for the heathen in for- 
eign lands, sir?” 

Millionaire—‘“‘Oh, yes. 
daughters married 
men.” —Judge. 


Both of my 
foreign noble 





WHAT'S IN A NAMB? 
“Jack London!’ Something in that 
name that seems to give it “go!”’ 
Perhaps it is the great big town that 
lends it strength. If so, 
Why don’t our other writers try to 
pick some names as good? 
They might win fame and: fortune in 
a canter, if they would. 


So, let us have “Tom Paris,” “Dick 
Chicago,” “Harry Rome”; 

With “Teddy Philadelphia” and “Ben 
Boston” (See that “dome’’?) 

And other shining lights to play this 
literary game, 

And prove to “Billy” Shakespeare 
there is something in a name. 

—Nixon Waterman. 





Parker was learning the alphabet. 
One day at luncheon his relatives im- 
pressed it on his mind that P stands 
for plates and for prunes and for pep- 
per and for Parker. He was letter 
perfect, and the next day at luncheon 
was called on to show off. “What 
does P stand for?” asked his brother. 
“It stands for?’ looking carefully 
over the table, “it stands for dishes 
and for sauce and for salt and for 
me.”’—Progressive Age. 


A breeder and trainer of race- 
horses sold a horse to an Englishman, 
The buyer quibbled a bit about the 
price and then said:— 

“You know, I’d like to see the 
horse gallop first, just to see how 
fast he can go.” 

“Never you mind about that,” said 
the trainer. “He can’t go any faster 
than I can tell it.”—Sun. 


—_ 


“Now.” said Mrs. Goodart, “if you 
do a little work for me I’!l give you a 
good meal after a while.” 

“Say, lady,” replied Hungry 
Hawkes, “you'll git off cheaper if yer 
gimme de meal now. Work always 
gives me a fierce appetite.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Principal of Public School—“What 
are your views on the subject of cor- 
poral punishment? Do you approve 
it?” 

New Boy’s Mother—“No, indeed, 
sir. I think when they're bad ye 
should just give ‘em a good thrash- 
ing.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


Natica—“Intrinsie value 
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should | 


never figure in considering a Christ- | 


mas gift.” 

Phoebe—“It never does with ime. 
What touches me is the thought that 
anybody should be willing to brave a 
crowd of holiday shoppers for 
sake.” —Judge, 
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Pears’ 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by the 
fats and free alkali 
in their composition. 

Pears is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the 
skin soft and cool. 


Established in 1789. 








HB DODGED. 
“So Borroughs owes you money? 
Well, I think he’ll pay you back 


someday, but you can’t make him 
hurry.” 
“Don’t you believe it. The mere 


sight of me walking along the street 
has made him hurry several times 
lately.”—Philadelphia Press. 


A grandmother was reproving her 
little grandchildren for making so 
much noise. 

“Dear me, children, 
noisy to-day! 
more quiet?” 

“Now, grandma, you mustn’t scold 
us. You see, if it wasn’t for us, you 
wouldn’t be a grandma at all.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


you are so 
Can’t you be a little 


Willie—“I wish’t I had a big box 
of. candy.” 

Ethel—‘And oh. Willie, you’d give 
me some, wouldn’t you?” 

Willie—‘‘No, I wouldn’t; you’ve got 
a wisher as well as me, wish for your - 
own candy.” 

“Good night, Mr. Gargoyle; so good 
of you to see me home.” 

“Oh, not at all. I’ve enjoyed my- 
self quite as much as you have, I as- 
sure you!”’—Punch. 











HAND SAPO 








LI0 CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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_TBACHERS’ AGENCIES 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies on. 


York, witth a) Minneapolis, y Socens Bl Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Waskiertiny d dibpecn. ~ _— | on oy Sed —— | Bidee Berkeley , Mag 415 Studio Bidg 
Ohicago, 20 . Michigan A Keauee. Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los ened jes, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER! ACENCY 


Exoollent facilities for placing teachers invery Part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. Tel, Hay, 995-4. 


James F. HicZullough Ceachers’ Agencyezssz-3- 











Successful School and College Bureau Chicago 
Payee. t. IN eee bab, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENGY ©: “c.A“sencon street, Boston 


Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 

ace}: 
THE Toren OE DURHAM, N° H. 
EVERY TEAGHER IN AMERICA cons nite Reacher: Beonomy club. comm 
EVERY TEA CHER INVAMERICA cste'ot inembersisip and fult particulars for ten 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


r new plan highly attractive. You should join /o-day. 
SoERY SOHUOL OFF ACER should . rite us when in search of teachers. No - pense attached. 
TEACHERS ECONOMY CLUB, 80 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS TEACHERS 


Now for next term. No Registration Fee this week until position secured—because we have 

















THE MAGAZINES 





—Everybody—almost—will want 
to know the possibilities of a happy 
and profitable living on a single acre 
of irrigated land, and in the March 
Century is told the interesting and 
Suggestive story of what one man—a 
broken-down city worker—is accom- 
plishing in Washington. In this is- 
sue, too, Andrew Carnegie writes of 
“My Experiences with Railway Rates 
and Rebates,” and Henry B. Hersey, 
United States weather bureau in- 
spector, describes enthusi astic ally h's 

“Experiences in the Sky.” Of rar ‘ly 
unusual biographical interest are the 
atcount 6, “The Latest Work of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens” by his so n, 
and the second of Helen Keller's es- 
Says, “Sense and Sensibility,” even 
more of a revelation than the first of 
this wonderful young woman’s_ won- 
derful gifts, There will be wide 
spread interest in Rev. Samuel Me 
Comb’s paper on “Christianity anid 
Health,” an authoritative presenta 
tion of Emmanuel church's experi- 
ment in practical religion, by the a:- 
sociate director of the church’s class 
for the moral treatment of nervous 
disorders. The fiction of the number 
includes new chapters of Dr. S 
Weir Mitchell’s “The Red City,” :nd 
short stories by John Corbin, Wucia 


Chamberlain, Frank L. Packard, 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, and Owen 


Johnson. 
-—The special features of the Mareh 
American Review of Reviews are an 











the vacancies in grades. STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARTFORD, Conn. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 





Wordsand Sentences, Including a Review of 















GTAMAMBAT ... «60.0. cwrewees ceccccccrecstocsccesees Hitchcock Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $035 
Exsplogse hy for High Schools..........-+---++ Salisbury ‘ 1.50 
The t Goud MDs vide cadet ees + oss cbcces ccce Barron Sr Sal “ 1.50 
Dickens* A Tale of Two Cities. ...........-++-.++ Abernethy [Ed.] C. E. Merrill Co., “ — 
A Catholic Atlas..............:seeeecees cneeeress Grafton Longmans, Green & Co., ‘ 2.50 
The Tempest........ .--- sosabesben? Porter and Clarke[Eds.] T. Y. Crowell & Co, “ —— 
The Winter’s Tale .............. ... Porter and ms “ - - S i — 
Mind, Power and Privileges.............---++++ Olston ‘ 1.50 
Anthropology .....-.---seeeceeceecccececnencecees Boas Columbia Univ. Press — 
Mental Healing. ...........-cseseecscsersceeereses Zo The Metaphysical P pub. Co., N.¥ 1.50 
The Ancient History of China. wsitedecs 60 én, ae Macmillan Co., N.Y. 2.50 | 
The Iron Heel...........-.-0 2+. cesece cscs ceeereee London m _* 1.50 | 
The Coming Struggle in Eastern ‘Asia... eepee Weale P * ‘ 3.50 
Cambridge Modern History nes T ehes ehattite nn 6 —- rt 4.00 
Plans for a Natjonal Theatre.. . Archer and a Duflield & Co., : 2.60 

ther Women............0-s-eseseee awthorne os “ 2 
The mesays of Francis Bacon.. .-«-Northup |Ed.] Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston  .40 
The Tourists’ [ndia..........---. ..Reynolds- Ball a tag prema raved 
dise of Adam.......-..---+-++- Corner John Lane Co. 
$02 prolongation Of Life... ....-eeee ceeeeceee Metchinkoff G.P. Putnam’sSons,N. Y. 2.50 
The Nature of Man.. os ee + - . “ 2.00 
The Religion of the Medes... ... as Bloomfield . : ” 7 1.50 
The Romance of George Villiers................ Gibbs . , ~ «3.50 
Charles the Bold...... --.-. ---0--s ee cerereee cece Putnam ‘ 1.35 








GRAY DAYS FOR MAUD. 
Educational Institutions. bas Edith—And how is Maud getting 


along with young Brown, that new 
beau of hers?’ 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 





TATE on NORMAL SCHOOL, BrIDGEWATER, Ethel—“‘Don’t be talking! Brown 
88. both sexes. For catalogue, | is so dreadfully green, poor Maud is 


aun the Principal, 


STATE fas NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
xes. For catalogues address 
eat G. THompson, Principal. 


A.G BoypEN,A-M- | quite blue.” 








IN ROLLING CHAIRS. 


STATE NO NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 

nm only. SBspecial attention is 
ealled to Yo) ‘tow course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


Stave NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 


not pushed for time.” 
Sportleigh—“So would I if I were! 


pincott’s. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 





Principal. J. ASRURY PITMAN. Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has) 
— a been used by mothers for children | 

a while teething with perfect success, 
ESPECIALLY. If 1? ALSO IS | it softens the gums, allays the pain, 
POOR. cures wind colic, and is the best rem- | 
Scott—“Poverty makes strange | edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
bed-fellows.” gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
Mott—“Gee whiz! so does a Welsh | der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 





rabbit.”’ 1906. Serial number 1098. 


| Out of Work To-day”; 


| nominating a President; 
| the Family of Nations’; 


Sporty—‘“I'd ride all day if I were} 


not pushed for money.’—March Lip-} 


illustrated character sketch of Frank 
A. Vanderlip, the New York banker- 
journalist; a discussion of the pros 
and cons of the proposition for a <ov- 
ernment guaranty of bank deposits; 
a summarized view of the prospects 
for business, recovery, by H. C. Wat- 


| son, editor of Dun’s Review; a care- 
ful survey of eurrent 


conditions in 

“The Man 
an account of 
the successive steps in the process of 
“Portugal in 
a discrimi- 
nating estimate of the genius and 
achievements of the American com- 
poser, Edward MacDowell:. an illus- 
trated article on the western sheep in- 
dustry: an account of the magnetic 
survey work of the Carnegie institu- 
tion; a paper on “Cosmopolitan Clubs 
in American University Life,” and 
“Cyclopedias, Past and Present.” 

--One might call the March St, 
Nicholas an animal number, for the 
two leading articles are given up to 
intelligent dogs—Lida Rose Mec- 
Cabe’s “When Dog Is King,” telling 
of the important part dogs play in 
Alaska’s life, and W. G. Fitzgerald 
relating interesting experiments and 
experiences with ‘Dogs on the Bat- 
tlefield.”” Then, besides all the 
stories, sketches. and pictures of the 
number, begins a new series of “lor 
Very Little Folk” tales, “The Bear 
eo amily at Home and How the Circus 
Came to Visit Them.’ 


the labor field, entitled 











| * 
| DIFFERENT DESTINATION 
| THOUGH. 


’'Twixt malefactors rich and poor 
There is this difference droll, 
One in a petrol wagon rides 
Tl’ other in a patrol. 





An asp would render its sting more 
venomous by dipping it into the 
heart of a coquette.—Poincelot. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KBITH’S. 
Two distinct novelties will be 
among the leading features at 





Keith’s next week—Jessie Milward | 


and company and Albert Whelan. 
Miss Milward is one of the most 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER, MASS. #::sve=rrincina con 
} 9 . 


of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 


popular of the many English ac- But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
tresses who have adopted America| which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 


as home, and is a particular favorite | 
with Bostonians, her last appearance | 
having been with ‘The Hypocrites.” | 


best teach- 
at agency’ 9 HOLYOKE, MASS. sarees 


in which she scored very strongly. 
Her present vehicle is a very dainty 
comedietta called “The Queen's Mes- 
senger.” Albert Whelan is known 
as “The Australian Entertainer.’ 
His great successes were made in 
London and New York, where he has 
been one of the big hits of the sea- 
son. John Hyams and Léila Mcin- 
tyre are old favorites with the Keith- 
ites. Fields and Ward and Lew 
Sully are also old friends with fresh 
stories, songs, and humorisms. An 
act much out of the ordinary is that 
performed by Luigi Rossi’s musical 
horse, “‘Emir,”’ one of the most inter- 
esting exhibitions of animal inteili- 
gence ever shown. The  Olhiivotti 
'Troubadours, a remarkable violinist, 
who is accompanied by an equaily 
clever guitar player; Bertha Waliz- 
inger of ‘The sostonians” fame; 
Terley, a remarkable impersonator 
of famous men; Redford and Win- 
chester, jugglers and humorists: ; 
Warren Keane. a_ slick sleight-of 
hand performer; the Rice brothers, 
in horizontal bar antics; the Biries, 
with songs and dances, and new pic- 
tures by the kinetograph will com- 
plete the list of good things. 


, 
vw 


NO FUSS NECESSARY. 
Kissing must zo, 
The doctors say. 

Well, what goes better 

With maidens, pray? 


_—_— 





A man sent this answer to a boodk- 
seller who sent in his account for a 
book some time before delivered: “I 
never ordered the book. If I did, you 
did not send it. If I got it, I paid for 
it. If I didn’t, I won’t.”—Town and 
Country Journal. 





We are none of us happy 
"Neath Fortune’s cold frown. 
When a man is hard up 

He is pretty low down. 





Mrs. Scott—‘“I Jike to hear my bhus- 
band whistle; it shows that he’s satis- 
fied and happy.” 

Mrs. Mott—‘“Is thata sign? Why 
mine whistled yesterday when I 
showed him my dressmaker’s bill, and 
the symptoms were entirely differ- 
ent.” 


“I’m surprised that you should be 
so interested in watching those silly 
dudes.” 

“Force of habit, I gu2ss. I’m presi- 
dent of a real estate improvement 
company.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, they’re a vacant lot.”—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 





“That new farmhand of yours used 
to be a bookkeeper.” 

“How do you know?’ 

“Every time he stops work for a 
minute he tries to put the pitchfork 
behind his ears.’—Fliegende Blaet- 
Ter. 


promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 
of a cen- 


*and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fillapply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us for a teacherand when we named one, said, “Why, 

| sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 

/my old teachers at Canajoharie and Lamashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.” He would 
rather pay it than have 


| her know that he had Vi SYRA( ISE, N & 3 
|to be reminded of her la 9 . _° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥.- 





et OF 5 Ot 
GE N.Y] 








* #8 ’ introduces to Colleges 
| {A MERICAN :: | TEACHERS’ AGENCY isass"s.'¢ fumfie 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern~- 
| Senen, for nd_ FOREIG of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on er 
| address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 27° Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage. Supply best Schools and Colleges 
| everywhere. Twenty-third Year Book contains valuable iaformation, Address C,}, ALBERT, Mgr. 
| 


T Pratt Teachers’ Amency °° See eens 


New York: 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, 








es, publie 
anager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States, Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions up & Sr to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, lowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 seyiaten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 











Pa” | we tae ce naples 
$ ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship | every part of the country. 
’ 
Teachers | 29-A Beacon St. . . .. Boston, Mass. 
| WM. F. JARVIS 


; Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
~ Personally-Conducted Tours 


TO WASHINGTON 


MARCH 27, 
April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4) 1908 








Attractive Educational Outings 


- Round $25 Trip 


FROM BOSTON AND FALL RIVER 
$18 from New York 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except 
meals on Fall River Line steamer. 
Rate trom New York covers all expenses. 


Four Full Days at the National Capita 


VISITING PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


ya ge may be obtained from GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
Pp. A.N.E. D., No.5 Bromfield Street, cor. Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

J.R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent. 








A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 





A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $3 $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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Handbook of Composition | Three Significant Testimonials 


BY EDWIN C. WOOLLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Cloth 


246 Pages Price, 80 Cents 





Woolley’s Handbook of Composition is a com- 
pendium of practical rules regarding the correct 
use of English, It covers the details of diction, 
sentence structure, paragraphing, manuscript 
atrangement, punctuation, spelling, essay writ- 
ing, and letter writing. 


It contains a carefully classified synoptical in- 
dex, which makes every point available for 
rapid consultation. 


| 
} 
| 


It is the most serviceable | 


aid to composition correction that has ever been 


devised, 


This book is made especially for students of | 


English composition. 
printed on thin paper, and bound in flexible 
covet, which makes it convenient for the pocket, 
and excellent for quick reference. 





It contains 246 pages, is 


H. C. MORRISON, State Supt. of New Hampshire 


“T think Woolley’s Handbook of Composition will 
prove to bean invaluable aid in the practical teaching 
of the elements of English composition in the secondary 
school. It is comprehensive and concise, and in the 
hands of a competent teacher will accomplish the de 
sired results in the limited time available for this all- 
important subject.”’ 


PAYSON SMITH, State Superintendent of Maine 


“The Woolley Handbook of Composition impresses 
me as being an extremely practical text. It presents 
in readily available form just the material that pupils 
I like the 
detinite, concise character of the work. Itis the kind of 
book that a boy would want to take with him when he 


are required to use in their daily work. 


leaves school.” 


MASON S. STONE, State Superintendent of Vermont: 


‘“T have examined with much interest the compend- 
ious book on composition by Edwin C. 
most warmly commend its 
In the hands of a skillful teacher it certainly will bea 
great aid in the teaching of composition.” 


Woolley and 


use in secondary schools. 
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